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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The.Fr ’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw York. 





INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued. Letters 
of Oredit for Travellers issued, bearing interest. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. Deposits 
paid on DEMAND, with interest due. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular. 


SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zvuite, Cashier, 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday rp Setasieg evening from 6 to 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 


The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
Money deposited now will draw interest m 


July 1. 
. WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac S. Barnett, Secretary. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid: the same to bet, and rent 
epplied if purchase" A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

AN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 B way, New York. 








STATEMENT OF 


January 1, 1872. Astor Puaoce, N. Y. 
ASSETS. 
Gasn in araw and vault $69,773.89 
Cash in banks........ 167,268.47 
; ————— $237,042.36 
STOCK INVESTMENTS. 
United States Bonds 
at market value... $455,829.00 
State Bonds at mar- 
ket value........ 66,200.00 
New York Co. Bonds 
at market value. . 20,500.00 
City Bonds, New York, 
99,425; Brooklyn, 
5,350; Syracuse, 
45,100, at market 
Bess ae ae 240,875.00 
—-———_ 783,404.00 
LOANS ON PUBLIC STOCKS, ETC. 
On United States 
Bonds at par ..... $116,800.00 
On State Bonds (par 
value, $128,000) . . 25,000.00 
On Town Bonds and 
Bank Book ...... 1,931.18 
143,731.18 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 
In the City of New 
York,ict mortgages $757,109.18 
In the City of Brook- 
lyn, Ist mortgages 17,300.00 
In the County of 
Westchester, first 
mortgages....... 15,700.00 
——_——_ 790,109.18 
Value of above property on which 


the amount is loaned on Bond 

and Mortgage . ....$2,105,300 

$1,954,286.72 
1,908,493.68 


Sa eet eat ee eee rr $45,793.04 
WILLIAM MILES, President. 


J. S. SLoan, Secretary. 


The 37th Dirvipenp will be oveet to the credit of 
Depositors, on or before the h of February, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per Annum, and will draw Interest 
from the Ist, 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Amount due Depositors........ 








Ge Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Corn, LAND WARRANTS, Excuanae, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 


cuted 

Collections of DIYIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
upon een | their business attended to with fidelity 
and ——— le 

New YorK CoRRESPONDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 





PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &e., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 





Cor. SIXTEENTH Sr., NEw York.’ 


METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos.1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE New York. 


Ct 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1st, 1872. 
RESOURCES. 

Bonds and Mortgages, at 7 per 

cent. on Real Estate in the 

City of N. Y., and vicinity, 

worth at least double the 

amount loaned thereon...... $2,317,568 00 
Banking house and lot, cost.... 248,589 71 
U. 8. 5-20 6 per cent. Bonds, par. 1,455,000 00 
New York State 7 per cent. 


ER csincennnexcennae 125,000 00 
Bonds of other States, 6 per cent., 

Se Pee PRE rer 00,000 00 
New York City 7 per cent. 

SR Caer ere 18,000 00 
New York County 7 per cent. 

PI carnns.c4-6cneaa ee 637,000 00 
New York City 6 per cent. 

ee 6,300 00 
New York County 6 per cent. 

RP are 34,000 00 
Brooklyn 7 per cent. Bonds, par 110,000 00 
Bonds of Towns in State of N. 

¥., 7 POP CONE, POP... ces. 315,000 00 
Demand Loans, at 7 per cent., 

on U. 8S. Bonds and other 

Public Securities............ 1,029,550 00 
Cash on hand and deposited in 

ON crea aieriter 513,563 31 
Accrued interest and premiums 

CU CRO oo cn castes bere 210,554 86 


Amount of Resources. . . .$7,115,125 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositers, 
principal ..... $6,613,266 10 
Due interest to 
Jan. 1, 1872... 175,229 15 
——_ 6,788,495 25 
Ss ep cicccccscsexs $326,630 63 
ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
PHILIP W. ENGS, ) _ Vice 
A. F. OCKERHAUSEN, f§ Presidents. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed eae and of the very best quality. 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 








HENRY HOFMANN & CO.,, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 


‘IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 


BURTON AND EAST INDIA 


PALE ALES. 
Por Gos. Pints......:.:.. $190 Currency 
- Quarts......... 3 10 - 


In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
“ gis—“ “ of MO * 








Francis & JLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 





&c., &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 


January ist, 1878. 


TWENTY-FIRST ‘(ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets, January Rt EKsscaces $7,574,707 14 
eg ee 1,120,412 99 
Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 


646 Broadway .............. 151,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000. 
New York State “ “........ 450,000 
Bonds of other States... ...... 40,905 
Bonds of the County of New 

WED sna 0004 n0crae ce nies os 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 

“ «Cities of Brooklyn, 

Try and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

I ik 6 sc bsrtd os aeeeace es 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U. 8. Bonds...... $527,157 83 
On New York State 

and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 

——_ 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
SRW caisto cused consccesen sss 853,617 54 


8,695,120 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Due Depositors . . . .8,183,000 95 
42d Dividend, due 
219,067 63 


pe PR 
U.S. Tax to Jan. 1. 13,193 63 


8,415,262 21 








REE Ta Ee een nee: $279,857 92 


©. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 





TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. oA 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 
0. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c, 
No. 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 
Address, 
Estab. 1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HousE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Henry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 











No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


— 
7e 


. 
FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. Large 12mo, beautifully bound 
in cloth, price #2. 


MAURICE. 
A brillinnt new novel, translated from the French of 
Fr-deric Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifally printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 


moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 





GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihitnede’s daughter, Jemphrise as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysterics, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &c. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price. ,25 cents. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 

BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ** Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,’ ete. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produee the 
Gogqest interest throughout the thinking world. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
p very miracles, Spiritual gifts, ete. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
ix — explored, and when men are disposed to 
prove all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good. 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” * 
a | Look Ahead,” ete. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
hooks, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes, 
Price $1 50 each. 


MILLBANK. 

A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of ‘Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or 

hans —Cousin Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c, 





AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton Hartanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Mos+-Side— Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 

Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 50. 


27" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


RICH LACES 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND 
kerchiefw, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades. 

FINE FRENCH FAN#®Y GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19h Strec ts 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. 
The points are inked 
and = penetrate the 
fibre of the paper.and 
cannot be remeved 
, by chemicals. The 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 
8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box tuex, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 


tion. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 


it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
¢2@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 


Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 


ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 


LBION 
THE ALBION, 





85 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


|Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. Theee alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 


It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticixm. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinio@y of the English and American Press. 
Financia Rerorts 
AND THE 


Cream oF Eneuisn LITERATURE. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly | Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


tuned and repaired. 


illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 


fluds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 


voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 


atmy house. It is a very superior instrament, both 


the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


Late Supt. for and Suceessor to WM. B. BRADBURY 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F G SMITH. 








TRADE MASS 
Samuel Allsopp 8 Sons, identical with it. If YOUR 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive end in Store 


Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER 


No. 6 Maren Lane. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS 


achance to make 85 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is n 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wir 





or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen,—Mre, Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Plano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 


and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 


in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


H. T. M‘COUN 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 


instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken | Proprietor of the ALstoy, or by Registered Letter. 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand ; The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Piawos | Cents, and the present system has been found by the 


postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 


Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and | tion against losses by mail, All Postmasters are ob- 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for | liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The Apion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made, Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 


PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. | on request. 

My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano ee 
so long, that now to ask me how [like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In faet, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, ‘ 
39 Park Row, New York. 
WOOD CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANE’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 









Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 2e. per foot; diniug 
rooms, halls,  vestibules and 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 5c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Tnlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designe. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 
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TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dy: pria 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any d sordet 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alteratiye operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, — this preparation is chemically 





complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affeetion of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
9 | the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

Firet Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
eee .$150 00, Gold 

By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin. ...$80, Gold. ~ Steerage.. .. $30 Currency. 
SD IN ck vaedechaten S45 bo 00, Gold 

Tickets to Paris..... £15 00, Gold, additional. 
Steerege tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean porte. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. i 
m4 Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
uilding. weve 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEn’. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

>assengers accommodations (for all classes) unri 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to rend for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $53 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards, 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Firet CABIN.......... $75 | STeERAGE 3 
Do toLondon..... Do to London. 35 
Do to Paris....... 90} Do toParis.... 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
OS Ser $80 | Liverpool......... Be 
ERR EE Ze 20 | Halifax... .. caancien a 
Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. si 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
Sparn....(Now Building.) ENeLanp 























Eeypt.... Do 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 tons, HEeLVETIA...... 3,3 
ITALY 4,000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2.8 
FRANCE..... 3.512 * VIRGINIA... 





The QUEEN....3,517 “ DEnMaRK.......3, 

One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

Re sl Sy nb le ae GEE $75 and $65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and &75 * 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.$130 “* 

Steerage, to Liverpool.... ees $28 ‘ 

* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Comrany, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman .. Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 PM. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Jan. 31, at 10.30 A.M. 


WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray ..Feb. 7, at 2.80 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Morgan... .. Feb. 14, at 10.30 A.M. 


IDAHO.........Capt. Jas. Price..Feb. 21, at 2.30 PM. 
Cabin Passage................(Gold). $80. 
| ee (Currency). $30. 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

oe Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

Fer freight or cab n passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Ne. 63 Wall Strect. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anv 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 





REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
adv: * which a specitic so gentle, safe and certain 
, | in its operation has over the nauseous and 





advant 


rganization 
Invalids, TAKE 
nd select the remedy 
Ss, and leaves no sting 


Seid oy all Orugegiste, 


7| Without affecting a radical cure 

9 | COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, a 

«| which tones while it regulate 
| bette. 











from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND Peeeires STEAMSHIP 


Sail Veekly. 
Tesue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 





: Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 

, : - i ungent | 
Do you want an ageney, docal or traveling, with | drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
to $20 per day selling | tient, and literally —- his internal o 


tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers. London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. ” 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates, 

For further particulare, apply to 

TAPSOOTT, BROTHERS & CO. 
46 South Street, New Lork. 
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THE CLOUD CONFINES. 
BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The day is dark and the night 
To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part, 
Nor morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown heigl t. 
Still we say as we go— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


The Past is over and fled ; 
Named new, we name it the old: 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead ; 
Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


What of the heart of hate 
That beats in thy breast, O Time ?— 
Red strife from the furthest prime, 
And anguish of fierce debate ; 
War that shatters her slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 
Still we say as we go— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 





What of the heart of love! 
That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ?— 
Thy kisses snatched ‘neath the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above ; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope thata breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof ? 
Still we say as we go— 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know one day.” 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with allits wings; 
And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly, 
Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future's a sealed seedplot, 
And what betwixt them are we ? 
What words to say as we go? 
What thoughts to think by the way ?, 
What truth may there be to know, 
And shall we know it one day ? 


—_——___>-—___—_—_- 
ONE EYE AND A GREEN CAP. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 


We had the elements of a pleasant little party at Bocca 
Gel Leone in October last. Bocca del Leone, you know, is 
the Italian port which has just been chosen as the place of 
embarkation, for our Indian mails. M. de la Roche, the ma- 
naging director of a large steam shipping company, Carnaki 
(a Greek), his head clerk, and I, were all detained at Bocca 
di Leone on the same business; and staying at the same 
hotel was Mr. Humphreys, a well-known London con- 
tractor. 

One morning, when we were rather at a loss what to do, 
Carnaki proposed that we should go and see the Bagne, the 
xreat convict establishment, situate on the top of a hill over- 
looking the harbor, where seven hundred malefactors were 
imprisoned. 

‘There was nothing very particular in the establishment. 
The convicts were the usual villainous set of fellows, dressed 
in gray suits, with chain anklets on their legs, and with caps 
of different colors—some yellow, some red, some en on 
their short-cropped heads. The color of their caps denoted 
the length of time to which the wearers were sentenced. 
Those wearing the green cap were in nearly all instances 
murderers, and sentenced for life. A few Garde Chiourmes 
were lounging about, and an occasional sentry was visible 
from time to time, sauntering along the top of the walls of 
the court-yard in which the convicts, perfectly unshackled, 
roamed about at their will. 

Only one incident marked our progress. We were passing 
through one of the largest yards, in the middle of which was 
arough-hewn drinking fountain with’ running water ; at this 
fountain a man was stooping down, filling from it an iron 
ladle attached to it by a chain. We paused for an instant, 
and the man, who wore a green cap, looked up. He wasa 
sinister-looking villain indeed; his hair,so much of it as 
could be seen, was grizzled, he had but one eye, but that 
glowed in his head like a coal, and across each of bis thick, 
sensual lips was a white seam—the horrible scar left by what 
must have been a very awkward cut. He looked up I saw, 
and, as his eye fell upon Humphreys, who was standing 
next to him, he sprang to his feet and uttered an exclamation, 
then, after gazing at him full in the face for an instant, he 
grinned horribly, touched his cap, and fell to filling his ladle 
again. Iturned to Mr. Humphreys, and, seeing that he was 
deadly pale, signed to the man to hand me the ladle full of 
water, but Humphreys put it aside with a motion of disgust : 
and, as he declared himself quite well, we resumed our pro- 
sress, and shortly afterwards left the Bagne. 

No sooner were we fairly outside than Mr. Humphreys 
fainted, and fell heavily to the ground. We raised him, 
placed him in a carriage, and drove ‘o the hotel, On the 





way he recovered, and, though he went to bed in the broiling 
heat of the afternoon, he was sufliciently well to sit up in the 
evening in his room, and he sent down word that, if 1 were 
not engaged, he would like me to come and smoke a cigar 
with him. Of course I went, and though I had determined 
upon not saying a word to him as to the odd scene which had 
taken place in the Bagne, I was, 1 confess, sufficiently inter- 
ested to be glad to hear him say : 

“ You noticed that man, the convict with the green cap, at 
the fountain this morning ?” ; 

I replied that I did notice him. 

“And you saw the effect his presence had upon me ?” 

“T saw that you were suddenly indisposed, immediately 
after your coming upon him! I did not attribute——” 

“There can be no mistake about it,” said Mr. Humplreys, 
solemnly. “ That man has a direct influence on my Jife.” 

“An influence on your life!” I exclaimed. “This man, 
condemned for life to the galleys, for brigandage and murder 
—for L asked the Garde Chiourme what was his crime—this 
man have aninfluence on your life ?—You must be joking! 
You have never seen him before !” 

“Thave seen him twice before,’ said Mr. Humphreys, 
solemnly, “ but I shall never see him again.” 

“Seen kim twice before!) Do you mind telling me under 
what circumstances ?” 

“No,” said he, quietly, “I do not mind. It is a strange 
story, but it will while away the time,” and he added, with a 
long-drawn sigh, “it will not have any influence on the re- 


“Twenty-five years ago, I was a clerk in a lawyer's oflice 
at Manchester. he occupation was not congenial to me, 
and | made very little progress in it, but I was looked upon 
as a steady young man, and I believe had the confidence of 
my employers. One winter's day I was sent over to Wigan, 
to collect some evidence in the interest of a client of ours, a 
lady, who had been struck by a coil of wire, which had fallen 
off the roof of the railway station as she was entering the 
booking-office, and had severely injured her. 

“Tt was a black, bitter day, and the streets were filled by 
moody, discontented operatives, who were at that time out on 
strike, and who—ankle-deep in the snow, and with their 
hands in their pockets—lounged sbout, visiting publichouses, 
discussing their grievances and the chances of getting them 
remedied. I had a hard day’s work hunting out the various 
people whose evidence we iad to obtain, and I was not dis- 
satisfied with the result of my labor; for the last person 
with whom I had a talk, the foreman of the linesmen, turned 
out to be not only a very intelligent fellow, but an old Man- 
chester acquaintance of mine, whom I had not een for sev- 
eral months. We had finished our talk in his office, and I 
was rising to start, when he asked me if I were going straight 
back to Manchester. I replied,‘ Yes.’ 

“* Well, then,’ said he, opening his desk and taking from it 
a little canvas bag, ‘I wish you would carry this over to the 
Company’s agent in Brown Street. There sre two hundred 
sovereigns in this bag, and I ought to have sent it by one of 
our men who went over by the four o'clock train.” It will be 
wanted to-morrow to pay the wages of the men, and get it 
there somehow ITmust. You would not object to take it ?— 
you must pass the office door, and all you have got todo is to 
step in and leave it. The agent, or the head clerk is sure to 
be there until ten o’clock to-night—What was that!” he 
started, and, raising his head, looked directly over my shoulder 
at the window behind me. 

“T turned instantly but saw nothing, and said so. 

“*T could have sworn I saw a man’s face peering in at that 
window,’ said he; ‘but it seemed to vanish as I spoke, and 
I suppose must have been fancy.’ 

“ He crossed the room, threw open the window, looked out 
into the darkness, but seeing no one there closed the window 
ag. in, drew down the blind, and we resumed our conversa- 
tion. 

“T did not care particularly about taking charge of the sum 
of money, whch he wished me te convey to Manchester, but 


he pressed the bag into my hand, and I placed it into av inner | 


breast-pocket of my coat and we started for the railway sta- 
tion, which was close by. The gentleman insisting that we 
should ‘wet’ this transaction, as he termed it, we entered a 
little tavern, just outside the railway, and each had a small 
quantity of hot brandy and water; but even with this delay 
we arrived at the stat‘on some ten minutes before the train 
was fairly started. I had my return-ticket in my pocket, so 
my friend and I walked up and down the platfo:m until the 
first bel had rung, when I jumped inte a first-class carriage. 

“* Good-bye,’ said he ; ‘I won't wait to see you off, this is a 
draughty place and [am almost dead with cold.—You have 
it all right here ?” 

“ For reply, I touched my left breast, where I felt the pres- 
sure of the bag. 

“He nodded once more, and went away. 

“The second bell had rung, the engine had uttered its first 
screech, and the wheels of the carriages were just begin- 
Ling to revolve, when the door of the compartment in which 
I was seated was opened, and saying “In there,” a man 
helped a woman up the steps, and closely followed her. 

“The woman placed herself in the seat immediately oppo- 
site 1o me; the man seated himself on the same side as the 
woman, at the other end of the carriage; the lamp in the car- 
riage roof was buining brightly, and I had full opportunity 
o taking stock of my fellow passengers. 

“The first thing that struck me, was a certaia incorgruity 
in their positions; neither of them was the style of person 
usually to be met with in first-class carriages. The woman, 
who was certainly pretty, with large bright black eyes, and 
black hair falling in close bands on either side of her face, 
looked something like a fourt-rate actress. She was tawdrily 
and by no means too warmly clad, in a faded blue silk gown, 
a black silk cloak, and black net bonnet. In her hand she 
carried what used to be called in those das a reticule, a small 
hag closing with a steel clasp, and pendent from her wrist. 
The man’s face was scarcely visible; he wore a soft wide- 
awake hat, which was pulled down over his brow and threw 
his face into the shade. But one could tell that he was not a 
gentleman from the color and formation of his hands, which 
were red and coarse, and sinewy, with close-bitten nails; and 
from ihe make of his clothes, his trousers being cut very 
much over his boots—in exaggeration of the fashion thea in 
vogue—and his coat, though worn and shabby, being frogged 
and braided in the foreign style. I set them down in my 
own mind, for theatrical or circus people ; and was about 
to compose myself to sleep, wien my attention was attracted 
by a movement on the part of the woman. 

“Thad noticed that, from time to time, she had stealthily 
looked towards her companion, and as often and as stealthily 
glanced atme. Now, she accompanied those glances by a 
slight pressure of my foot, and, on my looking at her, con- 
veyed to me in slight and rapid pantomine that her companion 
was asleep. Still keeping her foot on mine, she lay back in 


| ner seat, threw back her veil coquettishly, and through her 
| half-shut eyes fixed upon me a long lingering look, which 
| set my heart throbbing and caused all the blood in my veins 
| to tingle—I was a very young man then, easily impressed, 
and very passionate; and there was something in this wo- 
| man’s appearance and manner which to me was inexpressibly 
| fascinating —I moved forward in the seat, but she, after 
glancing at her companion, quietly raised her fore-finger in 
admonition. Still, she sat there smiling at me, and, now and 
then, glancing at me with that wondrous eager look. We 
stopped at a station; her foot was withdrawn, her veil was 
dropped, and she sat erect with her face turned to the window, 
but her companion still slumbered. When we.started again 
we had a Jong run of about twenty minutes before we reached 
our next halting-place; and the girl lay back in her seat, 
replacing her foot on imine, and looking more fascinating 
and tempting than ever. We had proceeded for about five 
minutes, and I felt the sensation perfectly maddening; I 
thought I would risk anything merely to touch her lips, and I 
was bending forward with intention of snatching a kiss, when 
she suddenly gathered herself together, looked across to her 
companion, and uttered loudly the word— Now ! 

“At that instant,the man sprang from his seat, and was 
upon me with one bound; his hands were twisted in my 
neck-cloth, his hat fell off, and I could see his face, could 
distinguish his features, and could see plainly that he had only 
one eye. Me was strong, but I was stronger; twice I beat 
him off, once I had him down on the tloor of the carriage, 
and most assuredly should have strangled him, but at that 
moment the woman, who had gathered herself up on to the 
seat to be out of the way of the struggle, opened her bag, 
pulled from it a handkerchief which she soaked with the 
contents of a bottle, and then, coming behind me, placed it 
over my face. A sense of suflocation immediately overcame 
me, my grasp upon my antogonist instantly relaxed, and 1 
strove unavailingly to put my hands up and remove the 
handkerchief from my face. Then my heart, feeling like @ 
great globe of fire within me, began to beat in slow thick 
throbs; I felt as though I were dying—as though it were im- 
possible for me to catch the next breath—and then a blissful 
state stole over me, and I became utterly unconscious. 

“When I opened my eyes, on recovering consciousneas, I 
found myself lying on the brink of an embankment adjoining 
the railway track. Day had already dawned, and, in the dim 
light, I could make out the indistinct forms of two navvies, 
who were bending over me. I strove to move, but the at- 
tempt caused the keenest agony, to speak, but I had no 
strength. One of the men unlovsed a bottle from his belt, 
and poured some of its contents down my throat. It was 
| beer, small, flat and stale; but it had a reviving effect. I 
| found strength enough to utter the word ‘ Doctor,’ and one of 
the men started oft in search of medical assistance, while the 
|other remained by me. On the doctor's arrival it was found 
| that not only was I helplessly shaken and bruised, but that 
|my collar-bone and left arm were broken. With the first 
| words I could find, I asked the doctor to feel in my breast- 
| pocket. The bag with the two hundred pounds was gone! 
|—of course I had half-expected that. But the certainty of 
| discovery was too much for me, and I again relapsed into 
| insensibility. 

“] was in bed for about four months, part of the time with 
‘raging fever, but the strength of my constitution enabled me 
{to pullthrough, and, when I recovered, I found that my 
position was made. The bravery I had exhibited in attempt- 
ing to defend the treasure confided to me, and the sufferings 
I had undergone, gave me a hero's position and brought me 
jample reward. The manager of the railway company had a 
| brother, one of the largest ironmasters in Staffordshire, to 
| whom I was sent, and in whose employ certain mechanical 
genius and scientific skill, which I had not hitherto known 
that I possessed, were developed in me, These helped my 
progress, step by step, and finally enabled me to become my 
master’s partner, aud at his death to attain the position I now 
| hold. 

“T need not tell you, that the robber of the railway-carriage 
and the convict at the Bagne were one and the same man! 
That was the first time I ever saw him.” 




















“And when was thesecond ?’ IT asked; “ when he was in 
| the dock for his attack upon you?” 

“Tle was never captured for that offence,” said Mr. Hum- 
phreys. “I did not sec bim again for ten years, and then it 
was in a very different place. 

“JT was out with two friends on a yachting expedition, 

undertaken by me for the purposes of resting from labor 
and recovering my health, which had been somewhat im- 
| paired by too severe mental strain; and by them for the sake 
of filling up some portion of the ‘ fallew leisure of their 
lives,” with the chances of obtaining some fresh sporting 
experiences. We had been absent from England three 
months, and for a week had been dodging in and out among 
the Greek islands of the Archipelago, enjoying the lovely 
scenery, the freedom from care, and the novelty of our lives. 
One night we dropped anchor in the Bay of Butrinto, and 
early in the morning we were on deck, gazing with delight 
at the spectacle around us. Before us lay the Albanian shore, 
with a wide valley running up between two chains of hills, 
elad with verdure, and running into other chains which 
intermingled until they were lost in the blue distance. On 
one side of the hill, some way off, were the white walls of a 
straggling Albanian village. Near the shore was an old 
ruined castle, then tenanted by a Turkish Aga; and many 
hills in the neighborhood bore the ruins of castle or tower, 
the relics of the military sway of thecelebrated Ali Pasha. 
Almost the most striking feature in the landscape was its 
perfect quiet; no laborer was to be seen a-field, no herdsman 
with his flocks,no hum of population: it was more than 
silence; It was desolation. Behind the yacht, at a distance, 
rose the heights of San Salvador, a mountain on the opposite 
side of the Bay of Corfuto that on which the town is built; 
and, as it seemed, beyond that, the citadel of Corfu: was 
reflected through the morning light, and stood above and 
apart from the water. A flock of gulls were soaring about, 
every now and then making a dash at their prey in the shal- 
lows that ran along way out from the shore; while at a 
little distance rested on the water a whole host of wild ducks 
and other water-fowl, with three or four majestic swans 
among them, apparently unconscious of any enemy. 

“This sight delighted my companions. The dingey was 
soon lowered, and so telling the captain to look out for us 
| about six in the evening, we were soon paddling quietly to- 
| ward the game. 

“ We passed under the walls of the old castle, and entered 
upon a wild, marsby, reedy tract, which stretched itself a 
little way before us, and was intercepted by numerous 

reeks. 
‘ “* This is the place for snipe!’ whispered Major Byrom; 
and as he spoke, snipe rose to confirm his words. The sport 
once begun, went on in earnest, and the suipe got up in 
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front and on the right and left, in a manner and in a number 
that entirely astounded me. We gradually advanced, ex- 
tending our line of beating, and before we had passed the 
swampy tract of ground, had bagged enough snipe to give 
even a Lincolnshire fen poacher cause for envy. 

“ Atlength I found myself separated from the others by an 
uninviting swamp, and never yet having become sufficiently 
sportsmanlike to run the risk of wet feet when it was possi- 
ble to keep them dry,I wandered on seeking for a firmer 
passage. After some little time, I reached a spot where the 
creek widened into a small lagoon fringed with tall rushes 
and reeds. I pushed these aside, and startled, as I saw the 
whole surface of the lagoon literally alive with teal, widgeon, 
and every kind of wild duck. 

“ Luckily some of the birds were scared, and flew over my 
head. I secured a couple of them, and, after some splashin 
in the mud, succeeded in carryiag oft my trophies. I starte 
to gain my friends: I had seen quite enough of the snipe 
country, and entered an open wild, pursuing a sort of green 
lane which ran through it, full of ruts and holes, and very 
like an English woodland path. 

“Thad proceeded some distance up this lane, when three 
men suddenly jumped out in front of me and barred my path. 
I looked round, and saw three individuals of the same stamp 
behind me. On their heads each had a miserable fez, faded 
and dirty, and the whole dress of each of them seemed to 
consist in a stained yellow woollen capote. Their legs were 
bare; their feet shod with sandals. They were probably 
peasants of the district, but there was no doubt of their in- 
tentions. Four of them had wretched-looking muskets; the 
other two, long lithe knives, which they flourished in my 
face. I saw that resistance was useless; and, though I could 
not understand one word of their language, yet from their 
motions I comprehended they desired me to march with them. 
So, guarded before and behind, I followed them along the 
path. After a time we came to an opening, where the 
underwood had been cut away, and through this we turned, 
marching on until we arrived at a chain of small bills, in the 
middle of the largest of which a spacious cave had been hol- 
lowed out. Three or four men, of the same stamp as my 
companions, were lounging in front of the cave, and sprang 
to their feet as we advanced. After an interchange of a few 
words, one of them went into the cave and disappeared in its 
recesses. When he came back he was accompanied by the 
man, whom we saw to-day—the man with whom I had the 
desperate encounter in the railway-carriage ! 

“I knew him again instantly, but evidently he did not 
recognise me. He spoke to me in very fluent English, though 
in a coarse and brutal tone, told me his men were greatly 
disappointed at finding no booty upon me, and that he should 
hold me as hostage until my friends provided a sufficient 
ransom for me. This ransom he fixed at two thousand 
pounds. I was then taken into the outer cave and placed 
under watch of two of the band, who were relieved at stated 
ee by two others, so that I was never left day or 
night. 

BThe one-eyed man seemed to be the head captain of the 
banditti, and a tall strongly built active young fellow, who 
was evidently the second in command, was despatched to 
Butrinto, with the demand for my ransom. By him I sent a 
private letter to my friends on board the yacht, begging 
them to see the consul at Corfu, and make immediate ar- 
rangements for sending the money. 

“Three days passed in this manner. At the end of the 
third it was evident that the patience of my one-eyed friend 
was getting exhausted. In the evening just as at sundown 
I was dropping off to sleep, he came to me, shook me roughly, 
and said if the money were not forthcoming by that time to- 
morrow night, 1 should be shot by way of warning to the 
friends of future travellers, who might fall into his hands. 
In the middle of the night, however, I was awoke by the 
sound of firing, and, raising myself up, found that my guards 
had left me, and I was alone. I hurried in the direction 
whence the noise proceeded, and found a hand to hand con- 
flict going on between the banditti, some of my own yacht’s 
crew and the guardini, or Corfu policemen, who had discov- 
ered the haunt of the brigands, through the treachery of our 
emissary the lieutenant. The authorities were victorious, two 
of the bandits were killed, and three taken prisoners, but the 
one-eyed chief was not amongst them. Jt was the great ob- 
ject of the guardini to lay hold of him as he was known to 
be a desperate character, and a large reward had been offered 
for his capture, but to their intense disgust he escaped. 

“IT had been a good deal broken by the confinement and 
want of nourishment during the three days which I passed 
in the brigands’ cave, and my health {suffered in consequence. 
On the second night after my return to the yacht, 1 was lying 
on the deck gazing at the moon, which was flooding the 
heavens with her light, and thinking over my past experiences 
in the cave, when a thought flashed across me which for the 


moment filled my mind with something like terror. You|h 


shall judge whether I had cause for fright. 

“Thirteen or fourteen years previously, at the time when a 
mania for spiritual manifestation was prevalent in certain 
circles in London, I had assisted at a private seance given by 
a well-known professor of the art. When his performances 
were ended, | had some conversation with him, and found 
him to be, however much of a charlatan towards other peo- 
ple, at all events thoroughly impressed with the belief in the 
powers he professed. 

“*You are a sceptic in these matters, I see, Mr. Hum- 
phreys? said he. * You are a disbeliever in all occult sci- 
en es, perhaps, even in that of mesmerism ?” 

“T Jaughingly told him that [ was a practical man, com- 
pelled to trust only to my own eyes and ears for all that I 
believed. 

“*And yet,’ said he, ‘I think I might convince you not 
merely that tuere is something in mesmeric power, but that 
that p wer might be exercised for your good. 

“T shrugged my shoulders. 

“*Do you mind,’ said he, ‘coming to my house to-morrow 
morning and talking over the matter further with me? 

I agreed to go, and I went; the result of our conver- 
»sation being that, I permitted him to experiment upon me, anc 
that he succeeded in throwing me into a mesmeric trance, 
while in which I distinctly saw the face and figure of the 
one-eyed man, dressed as wifen I first met him in the Man- 
‘chester train. When I came to myself, my friend the pro- 
«fessor asked: me what I had seen, and I told him, or, rather, 
he told m , and | corroborated his desrip'ion. 

“*You have scen that man once before? said he. ‘ You 
may probably sce him again. Suould he come across your 

2~path on a-third occasion I have a presentiment that the result 
will be most unfortunate, if not fatal to you! Do not in fu- 
ture despise mesmerism which has given me the power of thus 

sowarniny you | 

) «* behook hands with my friend and left him, and the mat- 
ter never occurred to my mind until that night on board the 





yacht. I had then seen the man for the second time—would 
the third time ever occur? I looked forward with apprehen- 
son, renewed from time to time, but years passed away, and 
I had forgotten it. . 

“ Now L have seen him for the third time! and I have an in- 
ward conviction that the prediction of the mesmerist will be 
verified and that the result will be fatal to me!” 

As he said this, Mr. Humphreys sank back on the couch 
and wiped away the drops which had started on his brow. I 
tried to console him, and laugh away his fears, but he re- 
mained very dejected, and complaining that he was tired by 
his exertions in telling the s‘ory, promised to see me on the 
next day, and if he were not better to allow an English phy- 
sician from Naples to be telegraphed for. 

That next day never came to him. When his servant went 
to his bedroom the next morning, he found his master asleep 
as he thought, but, on examination, he was dead. He had 
died very peacefully; the doctor said he evident’y had hear.- 
disease, but there was a look of horror upon his dead face, 
which I shall never forget, and which gave me the idea that 
his last moments were haunted by the dread apparition of 
the man with the one eye and the green cap.—London 
Society. 


————_e2—__—_ 


LOVE’S DANGER. 


A sudden glance, a hint no others guess, 
The sweet soft subtle cadence of a word, 
And all the surface of a life is stirred 

To the light rippling waves of happiness. 


A ee | jest, an act unseen or slighted, 
A shy allusion missed, a mocking smile ; 

And joy and hope and peace so glad erewhile, 
Shrink back like April buds by east winds blighted. 


Ah, mighty arbiters of heart and life, 

Ye loved ones! know your sceptre’s boundless sway ; 
Nor in a careless hour fling gems away, 

Whose worth would buckler you through storm and strife. 


The flowers of joy as fragile are, as fair ; 
The leaves may wither, though the roots endure ; 
Let Love’s strong hand their first bright bloom secure, 
Or dread to lose the tender glory there. 

—All the Year Round. 


ne 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLv1.— Continued. 


Although the London season had begun, there was an air 
of stillness and solitude in this grave habitation of splendors 
that have for the most part vanished. At one door there 
was © Carriage waiting; here and there lighted windows 
shone out upon the night; but the general aspect was deso- 
lation. If there were gaiety and carousing aeywiere. closed 
shutters hid the festival from the outer world. The under- 
ground world of Egypt could scarcely have seemed more 
silent than Portland-place. 

Clarissa went on to the familiar corner house, which was 
made ——_ to the stranger by encaustic tiled bal- 
conies, or glass fern or flower cases at every available win- 
dow, and by a certain color and glitter which seemed almost 
a family likeness to Lady Laura herself. There were lights 
burning dimly in the two last windows on the drawing-room 
floor, looking into the side street. Clarissa remembered the 
room very well—it was Lady Laura’s own especial sanctum, 
the last and smallest of four drawing-rooms—a nest lined 
with crimson silk, and crowded with everything foolish in 
the way of ebony and ormolu, Venetian glass and Sevres 
china, and with nothing sensible in it except three or four 
delicious easy-chairs of the poujf species, immortalised b 
Sardou. Alas for that age of pouff which he satirised with 
such a caustic pen! To what dismal end has itcome! End 
of powder and petroleum, and instead of beauty, burning! 

The lonely wanderer, so sorely oppressed with cares and 

erplexities, looked wistfully up at those familiar windows. 

low often she had loitered away the twilight with Lady 
Laura, talking idly in that flower-laden balcony! As she 
looked at it to-night there came into her mind a foolish won- 
der that life could have had any interest for her in those days, 
before the birth of het son. 

“Tf I were to lose him now, I should be no poorer than I 
was then,” she thought; and then, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, “ O yes, yes, a thousand times poorer, once having had 

im.” 
She walked a little way down the street, and then came 
back again and lingered under those two windows, with an 
easpeshable yearning to cast herself upon her friend in this 
hour of shipwreck. She had such bitter need of sympathy 
frum some one nearer her own level than the poor honest 
faithful Yorkshire girl. ' 

“ She was once my friend,” she said to herself, still hover- 
ing there irresolute, “and seemed very fond of me. She 
could advise me, knowing the world so weil as she does; and 
I do not think she would betray me. She owes me some- 
thing, too. But for my promise to her, 1 might have been 
George Fairfax’s wife, and all this trouble might have been 
avoided.” : 

George Fairfax’s wife! What a strange dream-like fancy 
itseemed! And yet it might have been; it had needed only 
one little word from herself to make the dream a fact. 

“T tried todo my duty,” she thought, “and yet ruin and 
sorrow have come upon me.”’ And then the small still voice 
whispered, “ Tried to do your duty, but not always; some- 
times you left off trying, and dared to be happy in your own 
way. Between the two roads of vice and virtue, you tried to 
make a devious pathway of your own, not wholly on one 
side or the other.” . 

Once having seen that light, feeling somehow that there 
was sympathy and comfort near, she coull not go awa 
without making some attempt to see herfriend. She thought 
with a remorseful pang of times and seasons during her 
wedded life when Laura Armstrong’s too solicitous friend- 
ship had seemed to her something of a bore. How different 
was it with her now! ; 

She summoned up resolution at last, and in a half despe- 
rate mood, went round to the front door and knocked—a 
tremulous conscience-stricken knock, as of some milliner’s ap- 
prentice bringing home a delayed bonnet. The man who 
opened the door looked involuntarily for her basket. 

“What is it?’ he asked dubiously, scenting a begging- 
letter writer in the tall slim figure and closely-veiled face, 


and being on principle averse from gentility that did not ride 
in its carriage. ‘“ What is it, young woman ?” 

“Can I see Lady Laura Armstrong? I want to see her 
very particularly.” 

“Have you an appointment ?” 

“ No; but I wish to see her.” 

“ You’re from Madame Lecoudre’s, I suppose. You can 
see my lady’s maid; but it’s quite out of the question for you 
to see my lady herself, at this time of night.” 

“ Will you take a message to her, on a slip of paper? Iam 
almost sure she will see me.” And again Clarissa opened her 
slender purse, and slipped a florin into the man’s hand, by 
way of bribe. 

lle was somewhat melted by this, but yet had an eye to 
the portable property in the hall. 

“ You can come in,” he said, pointing with a lofty air to 
a table whereon were pens and paper, “and write your mes- 
sage.” And then rang an electric bell, which summons 
brought a second powdered footman, who was, as it were, a 
Corsican Brother or Siamese Twin, without the ligature, to 
the first. 

Clarissa scrawled a few hasty lines on a sheet of paper, 
and folded it. 

“ Be so kind as to take that to your mistress,” shesaid. “I 
am sure she will see me.” 

The second footman was that superior young man, Norris, 
whom Hannah Warman had praised. He stared aghast, re- 
cognising Mrs. Granger’s voice and bearing, in spite of the 
thick veil folded over her face, in spite of her shabby 
garments. 

“ My lady shall have your note immediately, ma’am,” he 
said with profound respect, and sped off as if to carry the 
message of a cabinet minister, much to the bewilderment of 
his brother officer, who did not know Mrs. Granger. 


He reappeared in about two minutes, and ushered Clarissa 
duly up the broad staircase—dimly lighted to-night, the 
family being in Portland-place, in a kind of semi-state, only 
newly arrived, and without so much as a_ hall-porter— 
through the corridor, where there were velvet-cushioned di- 
vans against the walls, whereon many among Lady Laura’s 
guests considered it a privilege to sit on her great reception 
nights, content to have penetrated so far, and with no 
thought of struggling farther, and on to the white-and-gold 
door at the farther end, which admitted the elect into my 
lady’s boudoir. 

ura Armstrong was sitting at an ebony writing-table, 
with innumerable little drawers pulled out to their utmost 
extent, and all running over with papers, a chaotic mass of 
open letters before her, and a sheet of foolscap scrawled over 
with names. She had been planning her campaign for the 
season—so many dinners, so many dances, alternate Thurs- 
days in May and June; and a juvenile fancy ball, at which a 
Pompadour of seven years of age could lead off the Lancers 
with a Charles the Twelfth of ten, with an eight-year-old 
Mephistopheles and a six-year-old Anna Boleyn for their 

As the footman opened the door, and ushered in Mrs. 
Granger, there was a faint rustling of silk behind the portiere 
dividing Lady Laura’s room from the next apartment; but 
Clarissa was too agitated to notice this. 

Laura Armstrong received her with effusion. 

“ My dearest girl,” she exclaimed, rising, and grasping both 
Clarissa’s hands, as the man closed the door, “ how glad I 
am to see you! Do you know, something told me you would 
come to me? Yes, dear; I said to myself ever so many 
times, ‘That poor misguided child will come to me.’ O, 
Clary, Clary, what have you been doing! Your husband is 
like a rock. He was at Arden for a few days, about a fort- 
night ago, and I drove over to see him, and entreated him to 
confide in me; but he would tell nothing. My poor, poor 
child! how pale, how changed !” 

She had thrown back Clarissa’s veil, and was scrutinising 
the haggard face with very womanly tenderness. 

“ Sit down, dear, and tell me everything. You know that 
you can trust me. If you had gone ever so wrong—and I 
don’t believe itis in you to do that—I would still be your 
friend.” : 

Clarissa made a faint effort to speak, and then burst into 
tears. This loving welcome was quite too much to bear. 

“ He told me he was going to take my boy away from me,” 
she sobbed, “ so I ran away from him, with my darling—and 
now my angel is dying.” 

And then, with many tears,and much questioning and 
ejaculation from Lady Laura, she told her pitiful story— 
concealing nothing, not even her weak yielding to tempta- 
tion, not even her love for George Fairfax. 

“T loved him always,” she said; “ yes—always, always, 
always—from that first night when we travelled together! 
I used to dream of him sometimes, never hoping to see him 
again, till that summer day when he came suddenly upon 
me in Marley Wood. But 1 kept my promise; I was true to 
you, Lady Laura; I kept my promise.” 

“My poor Clary, how I wish I had never exacted that 
promise! It did no good; it did not save Geraldine, and it 
seems to have made you miserable. Good gracious me,” 
cried Lady Laura with sudden impetuosity, “I have no 
patience with the man! What is one man more than ano- 
ther, that there should be so much fuss about him ?” 

“IT must go home to Lovel,” Clarissa said anxiously. “ I 
don’t know how long I have been away from him. I lost 
my head, almost; and I felt that I must come to you.” 

“Thank God you did come, you r wandering creature ! 
Wait a few minutes, Clary, while pre for a cab, and put 
on my bonnet. I am coming with you.” 

“ You, Lady Laura?” 

“ Yes, and I too,” said a calm voice, that Clarissa remem- 
bered very well; and looking up at the door of communica- 
tion between the two rooms, she saw the portiere pushed 
aside, and Geraldine Challoner on the threshold. 

“Let me come and nurse your baby, Mrs. Granger,” she 
said gently ; “I have had a good deal of experience of that 
sort of thing.” 

“You do not know what an angel she is to the poor round 
Hale,” said Lady Laura; “ especially to the children. And she 
nursed three of mine, Maud, Ethel, and Alick—no ; Stephen, 


Y | wasn’t it?’ she asked, looking at her sister for correction— 


“through the scarlatina. Nothing but her devotion could 
have pulled them through, my doctor assured me. Let her 
come with us, Clary.” 

“O yes, yes! God bless you, Lady Geraldine, for wanting 
to help my darling !” 

“ Norris, tell Fosset to bring me my bonnet and shawl, 
and fetch a cab immediately; 1 con't wait for the car- 
riage.” 

Five minutes afterwards, the three women were seated in 
the cab, and on their way to Soho. 

“You have sent for Mr. Granger, of course,” said Lady 





Laura. 
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“No, not yet. I trust in God there may be no necessity ; 
my darling will get well; I know he will! Dr. Ormond is 
to see him to-morrow.” 

“What, Clarissa! you have not sent for your husband, 
although you say that his boy is in danger?” 

“Tf I let Mr. Granger know where I am, he will come and 
take my son away from me.” 

“ Nonsense, Clary; he can’t do that. It is very shameful 
of you to keep him in ignorance of the child’s state.” And 
as well as she could, amidst the rattling of the cab, Lady 
Laura tried to awaken Clarissa to a sense of the wrong she 
was doing. 


Jane Target stared in amazement on seeing her mistress 


return with the two ladies. 


“O,ma’am, I’ve been so frightened!” she exclaimed. “I 


couldn’t think what was come of you.” 
Clarissa ran to the bed. 
“He has been no worse?” she asked eagerly. 


“No, ma’am. Ido think, if there’s any change, it is for the 


better.” 

“O, thank God, thank God !” cried Clarissa hysterically: 
falling on her knees by the bed. 
of him! Nobody shall take him from me 


” 


And then 


turning to Laura Armstrong, she said, “I need not send for 


my husband, you see ; my darling will recover.” 


CHAPTER XLVII.—* STRANGERS YET.” 


Lady Laura went back to Portland-place in an hour; but 


Geraldine Challoner stayed all night with the sick child 
God was ver 
passed by. 

little ; and Dr. Ormond’s report next day was a cheering one 


He did not say the little one was out of danger; but he did 


say there was hope. 
ady Geraldine proved herself an accomplished nurse 


The sick child seemed more tranquil in her arms than even 


in his mother’s. The poor mother felt a little pang of jeal 


ousy as she saw that it was so; but bore the trial meekly, and 


waited upon Geraldine with humble submission 
“How good you are!” 


George Fairfax adjusting poultices—* how good you are!” 
“Don’t say that, my dear Mrs. Granger. 

much for any cottager’s child. within twenty miles of Hale 

it would be hard if I couldn’t do it for my sister's friend.” 


“ Have you always been fond of the poor?” Clarissa asked 


wonderingly. 


“ Yes,” Geraldine answered, with a faint blush; “I was 
always fond of them. I can get on with poor people better 
than with my equals sometimes, I think; but I have visited 
more amongst them lately, since I have gone less into society 
And I am particularly fond 


—since papa’s death, in fact. 
of children; the little things always take to me.” 
“My baby does, at any rate.” 


“ Have you written or telegraphed to Mr. Granger ?” Lady 


Geraldine asked gravely. 


“ No, no, no; there can be no necessity now. Dr. Ormond 


says there is hope.” 
“ Hope, yes; but these little lives are so fragile. 
you to send to him. It is only right.” 


“T will think about it, by and by, perhaps, if he should 
O, Lady 
husband finds 


w any worse; but I know he is getting better. 
eraldine, have some pity upon me! If m 
out where I am, he will rob me of my child.’ 


double-knock at the door below, a delay of some two min 


utes, and then a rapid step on the stair—a step that set Cla- 
She sat down by the 
ke an animal at bay, guarding her cub 


rissa’s heart beatin 
bed, clinging to it 
from the hunter. 


tumultuously. 


i 


look at his child. 


The boy had been light-headed in the night, but his brain 
He recognized his father, and 


was clear enough now. 
smiled—a little wan smile, that went to the strong man’ 
heart. 


“ My God, how changed he is!” exclaimed Mr. Granger. 


“ How long has he been ill?” 


“Very little more than a weck, sir,” Jane Target faltered 


from the background. 
“ More than a week! andI am onl 
day, by a telegram from Lady Laura 


rmstrong! Ibeg you 


— Lady Geraldine; I did not see you till this moment. 


owe it to your sister’s consi 


deration that I am here in tim 
tosee my boy before he dies.” 


“We have every hope of saving him,” said Lady Geral- 


dine. 


“ And what a place I find himin! He has had some kind of 


doctor attending him, I suppose ?” 


“ He has had a surgeon from the neighborhood, who seems 


both kind and clever, and Dr. Ormond.” 


Mr. Granger seated himself at the foot of the bed, a very 
little way from Clarissa, taking possession of his child as it 


were. 


“Do you know, Mrs. Granger, that I have scarcely rested 


night or day since you left Paris, hunting for my son?” h 


said. And this was the first time he acknowledged his wife’ 


presence by word or look. 
Clarissa was silent. 


e. 


would not part with him without a strugel 
of anxious care an 


After this, there came a weary time 


watching. The little life trembled in the balance; there 
were harassing fluctuations, a fortnight of unremitting care, 
before a favorable issue could be safely calculated upon. 
And during all that time Daniel Granger watched his boy, 
with only the briefest intervals for rest or refreshment. 
Clarissa watched too; nor did her husband dispute her right 
to a place in the sick-room, though he rarely spoke to her, 


and then only with the coldest courtesy. 


Throughout this period of uncertainty, Geraldine Challoner 
was faithful to the duty she had undertaken; spending the 
greatest part of her life at Clarissa’s lodgings, and never 

rew 
daily fonder of her; but, with a womanly instinct, s eed 
trived that it should be Clarissa who carried him up and 


wearying of the labors of the sick-room. The bo 
down the room when he was restless—Clarissa’s neck roun 
which the wasted little arm twined itself. 


with haggard eyes, speculating on the future. 


them was like plucking asunder blossom and bu 


“Death shall not rob me 


merciful to Clarissa; the angel of death 
n the night the fever abated, if only ever so 


she murmured once, as she 
watched the slim white hands that had played chess with 


I would do as 


I implore 
The words were hardly spoken, when there was a loud 


The door was opened quickly, and'Daniel Granger came in- 
to the room. He went straight to the bed, and bent down to 


told of his illness to- 


She had been betrayed, she thought— 
betrayed by her own familiar friend; and Daniel Granger 
had come to rob her of her child. Come what might, she 


Daniel Granger watched the mother and child sometimes 
If the boy 
lived, who was to have him? The mother, whose guilt or 
innocence was an open question—who had owned to being 
at heart false to her husband—or the father, who had done 
nothing to forfeit the right to his keeping? And ty to part 

, that had 
gtown side by side upon one common stem, In many a 


gloomy reverie the master of Arden Court debated this 
point. . 
He could never receive his wife again—upon that question 
there seemed to him no room for doubt. To take back to 
his home and his heart the woman who had confessed her 
affection for another man, was hardly in Daniel Granger’s 
nature. Had he not loved her too much already—degra:ed 
himself almost by so entire a devotion to a woman who had 
— him nothing, who had kept her heart shut against 
im? 
“She married Arden Court, not me,” he said to himself ; 
“and then she tried to have Arden Court and her old lover 
into the bargain. Would she have run away with him, I 
wonder, if he had had time to persuade her that day? Can 
any woman be pure, when a man dares ask her to leave her 
husband ?” 
And then the locket that man wore— “ From Clarissa” — 
was not that damning evidence ? 
He thought of these things again and again, with a weary 
iteration—thought of thera as he watched the mother walk- 
ing slowly to and fro with her baby in her arms. That pic- 
ture would surely live in his mind for ever, he thought. 
Never again, never any more, in all the days to come, could 
he take his wife back to his heart; but, O God, how dearly 
he had loved her, and how desolate his home would be with- 


’ 


all his existence ; looking back beyond that time, his history 
seemed, like Viola’s, “ A blank, my lord.” 
live the rest of his life without her. But for that ever-pre- 
sent anxiety about the child, which was in some wise a dis- 
traction, the thought of these things might have driven him 
mad. 


on the very high-road to recovery, in fact. 


happy now.” 

Clarissa knelt down and kissed the good old doctor’s hand, 
raining tears upon it in a passion of gratitude. He seemed 
to her in that moment something divine, a supernal creature, 
who, by the exercise of his power, had savec her child. 

. Dr. Ormond lifted her up, smiling at her emotion. 

“Come, come, my dear soul, this is hysterical,” he said, in 
his soothing paternal way, patting her shoulder gently as he 
spoke; “I always meant to save-the little fellow; though it 
has been a very severe bout, I admit, and we have hada 
tussle for it. And now I expect to see your roses come back 
again. It has been a hard time for you as well as for baby.” 
When Mr. Granger went out of the room with the physi- 
cian presently, Dr. Ormond said grav 
“The little fellow is quite safe, Mr. 
look to your wife now.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“She has a nasty little hacking cough—a chest cough— 
which I don’t like; and there’s a good deal of incipent fever 
about her.” 

“If there is anything wrong, for God's sake see to her at 
once!” cried Daniel Granger. “ Why didn’t you speak of 
this before ?” 

“There was no appearance of fever until to-day. I didn’t 
wish to worry her with medicines while she was anxious 
about the child ; indeed, I thought the best cure for her would 
be the knowledge of his safety. But the cough is worse to- 
day ; and I should certainly like to_ prescribe for her, if you 
will ask her to come in here and speak to me for a few 
minutes.” 

So Clarissa went into the dingy lodging-house sitting-room 
to see the doctor, wondering much that any one could be 
interested in such an insignificant matter as her health, now 
that her treasure was safe. She went reluctantly, murmuring 
that she was well enough—quite well now; and had hardly 
tottered into the room, when she sank down upon the sofa in 
a dead faint. 

Daniel Granger looked on aghast while they revived her. 

“ What can have caused this?” he asked. 

“My dear sir, you are surely not surprised,” said Dr. 
Ormond. “ Your wife has been sitting up with her child 
every night for nearly a month—the strain upon her, bodily 
and mental, has been enormous, and the reaction is of course 
trying. She will want a good deal of care, that is all. Come 
now,” he went on cheerfully, as Clarissa opened her eyes, to 
find her head lying on Jane Target’s shoulder, and her hus- 
band standing aloof regarding her with aflrighted looks— 
“come now, my dear Mrs. Granger, cheer up; your little 
darling is safely over his troubles.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

“They will take him away from me!” she sobbed. 

“Take him away from you—nonsense! What are you 
dreaming of ?” 

“ Death has been merciful; but you will be more cruel,” 
she cried, looking at her husband. “ You will take him 
away.” 

. See come, my dear lady, this is a delusion; you really 
must not give way to this kind of thing,” murmured the doc- 
tor, rather complacently. He had a son-in-law who kept a 
private madhouse at Wimbledon, and began to think Mrs. 
Granger was oe that vm It was sad, of course, a 
sweet young woman like that; but patients are patients, and 
Daniel Granger’s wife would be particularly eligible. 

He looked at Mr. Granger, and touched his forehead 
significantly. 

“The brain has been sorely taxed,’ he murmured con- 
fidentially ; “but we shall set all that right by and by.” 
This with as confident an air as if the brain had been a 
clock. 

Daniel Granger went over to his wife, and took her hand 
—it was the first time those two hands had met since the 
scene in Austin’s painting-room—looking down at her 
gravely. 

“ Clarissa,” he said, “on my word of honor, I will not 
attempt to separate you from your son.” 

She gave a great cry—a shriek, that rang through the room 
—and cast herself upon her husband’s breast. 

“O, God bless you for that!” she sobbed; “God bless—” 
and stopped, strangled by her sobs. 

Mr. Granger put her gently back into her faithful hand- 
maiden’s arms. Z'hat was different. He might respect her 
— as a mother; he could never again accept her as his 
wife. 

But a time came now in which all thought of the future 
was swept away by a very present danger. Before the next 
night, Clarissa was raving in brain-fever; and for more than 
a month life was a blank to her—or not a blank, an age of 
— agony rather, to be looked back upon with horror 
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out her! Those two years of their married life seemed to be 


And he was to 


At last, after those two weeks of uncertainty, there came a 
day when Dr. Ormond pronounced the boy out of danger— 


“T would say nothing decided till I could speak with per- 
fect certainty,” he said. “ You may make yourselves quite 


our rest, and spend long, hard, monotonous days on horse- 


Christmas-day, we six friends and neighbors (one uses the 


























































































































and a new nurse. It could do no harm to take him away 
from his mother for a little while, since she was past the 
consciousness of his presence. Jane Target and Daniel 
Granger nursed her, with a nursing sister to relieve guard 
occasionally, aud Dr. Ormond in constant atteadance. 

The first thing she saw, when sense came back to her, was 
her husband's figure, sitting a little way from the bed, his 
face turned towards her, gravely watchful. Her first reason- 
able words—faintly murmured in a wondering tone—moved 
him deeply ; but he was strong enough to hide all emotion. 
“ When she has quite recovered, I shall go back to Arden,” 
he said to himself; “and leave her to plan her future life 
with the help of Lady Geraldine’s counsel. That woman is 
a noble creature, and the best friend my wife can have. 
And then we must make some fair arrangement about the 
boy—what time he is to spend with me, and what with his 
mother. I cannot altogether surrender my son. In any case 
he is sure to love the best.” 

(Zc be continued.) 
— ——__>——_—— 


THE GUACHO'S VICTIM. 


A dish of curried parrots, a haunch of venison, smelling 
strongly of musk, an iguana’s tail ‘roasted, and an omelet of 
ostrich eggs, made up my Christmas dinner on the 25th De- 
cember 1870. I was dining with five other men in a “ wat- 
tle and dab” hut, far out in the South American Pampas. 
We were all settlers, stock-owners, sheep-farmers, “ estan- 
cieros” (I don’t know what word will be most intelligible to 
English ears)—that is to say, we were all men living solitary 
lives among our native stockmen and savage cattle-dogs, in 
little mud huts, or straw “ ranchos,” far apart from one 
another, on the great plains that stretch from the South At- 
lantic to the feet of the Cordilleras. At one time or other 
we had all “ looked on better days,” and “ been where bells 
have knolled to church,” and “ sat at good men’s feasts;” but 
adverse circumstances, healthy elder brothers, dead certain- 
ties at various race-meetings, “ beasts with bills,” and other 
ills that the flesh of the younger son is peculiarly heir to, 
had long sirce compelled us to rise early, and late take 


back, hunting up our strayed cattle, and galloping round our 
out sheep-stations. Most of us only spoke our own language 
once a month, when the English mail came in; and we gal- 
loped our best horses jnto the nearest town to gloat over let- 
ters from home, and have a glorious talk -over the English 
news with other men come in on a like errand. But on 


word “neighbor” in an extended sense in the River Plate) 
had agreed to meet, and have a thorough holiday, and an un- 
limited talk over old times in the old country, not omitting 
the best dinner that could be got up for the occasion, and a 
generous supply of whisky to wash it down. Our meeting 
was to take place in the largest house available among the 
party; ,it consisted of three rooms—sleeping room, living- 
room, and kitchen—with a broad verandah running round 
all, in the shade of which I found all the party assembled, 
some swinging in hide hammocks, some in easy and elegant 
attitudes, on chairs tilted against the wall, feet far above 
heads; all pipe in mouth, and many glass in hand, when I 
rode up early in the morning, after my forty-mile gallop from 
my own place. I had saddled-up at the first sign of day- 
light, and got over the first half of my journey soon after 
sunrise ; then I halted, unsaddled the horse I had been riding, 
and left him to trot back home, saddled the one I had been 
leading, and pushed on again at the untiring gallop of the 
Pampa horse, so that I arrived at my destination before the 
sun had become so powerful as to make travelling unplea- 
sant. Even so, the thermometer was standing at 98 degrees 
in the shade, when I dismounted; and before the day was 
over, it marked 110 degrees in the coolest place in the 
house. 

Ilow pleased we all were to meet! And when I had un- 
saddled and tethered out, and had got rid of my coat and re- 
volver, and imbibed the necessary cocktail, with a talk we 
had over all our doings since our last meeting! Then we 
all rode down to the river, and bathed ourselves and our 
horses, mounting bare-backed, and swimming them along un- 
der the shade of the great willows that overhung the water. 
Then we had a pipe in a cool corner of the wood, and dis- 
cussed the qualities of the various horses that stood dripping 
round us, tied to the willow branches; and we made up 
three or four matches, to be ridden in the cool of the even- 
ing; and so we lounged through the day, much to our own 
satisfaction. Just before sunset, we took our horses again, 
and rode two or three matches—short mile races—after the 
fashion of the country. Then it became quite dark, and we 
dined. We had agreed that, after dinner, every subject con- 
nected with the country we were living in should be ta- 
booed ; so we told stories of old Christmas times we had en- 
joyed in England, and of hunting, and of balls, and of girls 
(not one of us had seen a lady for five years), and, in fact, of 
all the pleasures of civilised life, to which we all so longed to 
return. How charming the old English life seemed, when 
seen down the vista of half-a-dozen years in the wilderness! 
and how home-sick we all were, in spite of our love for our 
wild, galloping, open-air life ! 

We were decidedly a “ mixed lot’—that is to say, as re- 
gards our occupations before we went into the wilderness to 
feed sheep: army, navy, law, civil-engineering, Green’s ser- 
vice, and man about town, had each a representative. Some 
of us had known one another's “ people at home ;” some had 
only made acquaintance since their settlement in the wilds ; 
but we were all friends—a word that perhaps means more on 
the prairies than it does in Europe ; so we sat smoking, and 
talking, and laughing till far into the night; and then a man 
with a glorious voice stood up and sang Auld Lang Syne. 
We were not a sentimental party, looking at the bare wooden 
table, with a whisky-bottle and a tobacco-cutter for its only 
ornaments, or at the men who sat round it, rough and sun- 
burned, with their patched flannel shirts and ponderous re- 
volvers; and it was odd to see how the old song affected us 
all. After it, we all went out into the verandah to collect 
our saddles and rugs, to make our beds in camp fashion, It 
was a bright moonlight night; and as we stood looking out 
for a moment over the grest plains, we were aware of a dark 
mass moving up towards the house; and presently we saw, 
what was more common than pleasant to us, the moon 
sparkling on the heads of lances; and soon after, a guerrilla 
party, eight men and an officer, pulled up before the house, 
and dismounted. 

These night-visits from armed parties of Guachos had been 
by no means uncommon events with all of us for many 
months before this. In April 1870, the well-known gover- 
nor-general, Urquiza, had been assassinated in his own palace, 
in the midst of his family; and from the time of his death, 
the country had been in the wildest state of anarchy and con- 
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THE ALBION. 
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the very names of law and order were fergotten things ; mur- : , 7 in the wash-house. On the boldest and most compassionate F 
ders pe robberies were of daily and newly occurrence. In} HOW AN EARL WAS HANGED. of them coming to where the wounded man sat, pressing his 
the midst of this, we Englishmen, taking no part in politics,| Jy the year 1758 the tongues of Leicestershire gossips were | Side and groaning, he sent Aer at once for some one to help 
nor much interest in anything excepting our work, managed | pysy with the wild doingS and extraordinary behavior of | In getting the steward up-stairs to bed. Lord Ferrers, who, 
to live without suffering much annoyance beyond that of | Laurence Shirley, the fourth Earl Ferrers, who lived at! wonderful to relate, was pertectly sober, now despatched a fl 
having our best hotses seized to reinount the troopers, and | Staunton-Harold, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the Staftord- | mounted messenger for Mr. Kirkland, a surgeon of Ashby- : 


occasionally half-a-dozen of our fat bullocks slaughtered for 
the dinner of a passing detachment. Nevertheless, we had 
to exercise 2 good deal of tact and management in our deal- | 
ings with the Guachos: naturally blood-thirsty and perfectly | 
lawless as they were, we in our isolated stations were com- 
pletely at their mercy if they chose to be mischievous. 5o | 
we went out and greeted our visitors, and invited their leader 
into the house; and his men, after unsaddling their horses, 
came dropping in by ones and twos, and took their seats, after 
the free-and-easy-manner peculiar to republican soldiers. 
The officer informed us that he had ‘ridden all night, and 
had knocked up all his horses, and therefore intended to 
halt with us until daylight, and then take fresh horses 
from us to continue his march. Of course we had no 
help for it but to accede with as gooc a grace as we could ; 
and then, having furnished our guests with plenty of to- 
bacco and spirits, we proceeded to entertain them to the 
best of our ability; they seemed to wish to make them- 
selves pleasant; and we soon got into animated conversa- | 
tion; then a guitar being produced, one of the Guachos | 
sung a Spanish love-song; in return for which, we treated | 
them to a roaring English chorus, which was immensely | 
applauded. In this way, the few remaining hours of the | 
night went so quickly that we were all surprised when we 
saw daylight appear through the open door. Then the 
officer asked us to let his men breakfast as soon as possi- 
ble, as he had a long day’s work before him; so some of 
us bustled about to prepare food, while others drove up 
the “ tropilla” of horses belonging to the establishment to 
the stock-yard, and caught the nine remounts required by 
our friends. 

In spite of our wakeful night, I think we all did justice to 
the breakfast; and when it was over, the chief, standing up, 
thanked us, in courteous Spanish style, for the entertainment 
he bad received, and added, that to mark his sense of the 
courtesy and good-fellowship with which we had treated 
him, he would not deprive us altogether of our horses, as he 
coufessed he had intended to do, but would merely ask of us 
the oan of them, as far as the nearest “ estancia,” where he 
weul i change again, leaving ours to be given up whenever 
we chose to send for them. He deeply regretted, he said, the 
necessity be was under of troubling us at all. Of course we 
all thanked him profusely, delighted both with his politeness 
and at having saved so many of our best horses; so his men 
being by this time mounted, we said good-bye, with many 
expressions of friendship on both sides. 

While we were still standing in the verandah, watching 
them as they rode slowly away, one of them left the ranks, 
and came back to the house at a gallop. When he reached 
us, he said it had ocewred to them that in the hurry and 
bustle of changing horses at the next estanciait was quite 

ible that some of ours might get lost; so, would it not be 
better if one of us were to accompany the party, in order to 
collect the horses when they were unsaddled, and drive them 
back at once before him? This struck us all as a capital 
arrangement ; and Graham (the singer of Auld Lang Syne 
the night before) at once voluntecred to go, his horse being 
the only one already bridled. Not wishing to stop to saddle, 
he threw a deer-skin on the horse’s back, and vaulted up to 
accompany the trooper. We saw the two join up with the 
main body, and noticed how conspicuous Graham's white 
flannel shirt and trousers rendered him among the dark 
ponchos of his companions. 

Then we all went into the house, and sat round the table, 
Jaughing over our visitors, and praising the consideration of 
their chief; and I was debating with myself which would be 
the coolest and quietest corner of the house in which to take 
asleep after the excitements of the night, when a man, who 
was lounging in the doorway, lazily watching the retreating 
party through a race-glass, suddenly froze all our blood by 
exclaiming: “ Good God, I think they have killed Graham !" 
Then came the rush to the door, the horror-struck faces, the 
questions and answers, the furious search for revolvers and 
bridles, mislaid in the confusion of the night. All this in a 
moment. 

I snatched the race-glass, and saw the party far away, but 
still clearly visible cn the level plain: they were riding ina 
line, and I counted them, backwards and forwards, and still 
could only count nine figures; the tenth, all in white, which 
had been so conspicuous a few minutes before, was no longer 
to be seen, and one trooper appeared to be leading a riderless 
horse. By this time most of our number were mounted. I 
forced the bit some way or other into my horse’s mouth, cut 
his tethering-rope, threw mysclf on to him, and we were soon 
all racing down the long slope from the house. As we went, 
T ranged up alongside the man who had first given the alarm. 
He said he had been watching them carelessly through his 
glass, and he thought they must have been a couple of miles 
away, when he noticed a movement among them; the line 








shire borders of Leicestershire. 

This unbappy nobleman—a man of violent passions—had a | 
clear intellect and acknowledged abilities, when his brain) 
was not sodden with wine and brandy. Then he became a} 
madman, whom wealth and power only rendered more dan- 

erous. In 1752 he married Mary, the daughter of Amos 
Melville, Esquire. (This lady afterwards married a brother 
of the Duke of Argyll.) Towards his wife the earl behaved 
with insane barbarity. A single instance of his groundless 


, cruelty and ferocity will suffice. Lord Ferrers’s brother and 


his wife were paying a visit at Staunton-Harold, and some 
dispute arose betweea the two gentlemen. One day, the 
countess being absent from the room, the earl rushed up- 
stairs with a large clasp-knife in his hand, and asked a ser- 
vant whom he met where his lady was. The man replied, 
“In her own room,” upon which Lord Ferrers ordered him 
to load a brace of pistols and follow him. The man obeyed 
the order, but, apprehensive of mischief, put no priming to 
the pistols. Lord Ferrers discovering this, swore at him, and 
taking the powder primed the pistols himself. He then 
threatened that if the man did not immediately go and shoot 
his brother, the captain, he would blow his brains out. The 
servant naturally hesitating to obey this order, the earl pulled 
the trigger of one of the pistols, but luckily it missed 
fire. The countess, coming in at this juncture, threw her- 
self on her knees, and begged him to restrain his passion. 
The earl, brandishing the other pistol, sullenly swore at her, 
and threatened to blow her brains out if she continued to 
vex and thwart him. The servant, taking advantage of this 
lull to escape from the room, and running pale and scared to 
the captain’s bedroom, reported to him all that had passed. 
Upon which the captain very wisely made his wife get up 
and dress herself, and they both left the house instantly, 
though it was then only two o'clock in the morning. 

The natural end of the earl’s mad rages was the divorce 
sued for and obtained by his long-suffering wife in 1758. 
Ilorace Walpole, writing to his crony and gossip, Sir Horace 
Mann, then at Florence, dilates of course upon the earl’s 
divorce, and mertions sgme particulars of the earl’s extra- 
ordinary conduct on the occasion, when he dared not throw 
boot-jacks at the counsel, or decanters at the judges. He 
did not attend the trial, in fact, at all, but, probably to affect 
a contemptuous indiflerence rode the same day to Hert- 
ford assizes, to prosecute Page, a well-known highwayman, 
who had recently robbed him. 

In 1760, the trustees under the act of separation proposed 
Mr. Johnson, the earl’s steward, as the receiver of rents for 
the countess’s use. This Mr. Johnson had been bred up in 
the family from his youth, and was distinguished for his 
regularity in accounts, for his general respectability and tried 
fidelity. With an instinctive presentiment of evil, Johnson 
at first declined the trust, till specially urged to take it by his 
master, for at this time Johnson stoed very high in the earl’s 
opinion. They soon, however, became the deadliest of 
enemies, for Johnson refusing to in any way falsify the 
accounts, the earl swore at him for having been a witness for 
the countess at the trial for divorce, and for having lent his 
unhappy wife in her need fifty pounds. 

The earl soon began to accuse Johnson of treachery, 
especially of having combined with the trustees to disappoint 
him of a contract for certain coal mines; he also attempted 
with might and main to turn him out of an advantageous 
farm, half a mile from Staunton-Harold, which he held 
under his lordship, but the trustees renewing the lease, the 
earl was baffled. This repulse raised the madman’s passions 
to the last degree. Fired with drink, he now bent himself to 
murder. With all the cunning of insanity the earl behaved 
to the faithful steward with great affability, and transacted 
business with him without reproaches or angry remonstran- 
ces, The family at Staunton-Harold, during this fatal lull, 
consisted of Mrs. Clifford, the earl’s mistress, her four daugh- 
ters, three men-servants, an old man, a boy, and three maids. 
On Sunday, January the 13th, 1760, the earl rode up quietly 
to the door of Johnson, who lived about half a mile from 
the hall, and, with his usual brusque voice and manner, 
desired him to come to Staunton between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the following Friday. On the 
day named, just after the two o'clock dinner of the family, 
Lord Ferrers went into the still-house, a semi-detached build- 
ing, where Mrs. Clitford and the children lodged, and sent her 
for a walk to her father’s house, two miles off. He then sent 
all the men-servants away on some fool’s errand or other. 
Mrs. Clifford and the children were not to return till jalf- 
past five. He had a clear field in which to carry out his no 
doubt long-matured purpose. The three maids could not 
stay his arm, and would be too frightened even to spread an 
alarm in the outbuildings. 

At the appointed hour the uaconscious steward arrived at 


de-la-Zouch, two miles distant, and then went himself up to 
the wounded man, whom the maid was tending, and asked 
him how he found himself. The steward faintly replied that 
he was dying, and begged his murderer to send for his chil- 
dren. Lord Ferrers at once sent for the steward’s daughter. 
On her arrival Lord Ferrers sent one of the maids up with 
her to her father’s room, and soon after followed himself, 
in great perturbation, being now fully conscious of the dan- 
, Johnson teing early insensible, Lord Ferrers pulled 

own the clothes and sponged the orifice of the wound with 
arquebusade water. Then he went down-stairs, and drank 
himself drunk with great draughts of beer. The messenger 
soon after returned with the surgeon, to whom Lord Ferrers 
frankly confessed his violence, but said he thought Johnson 
was more frightened than hurt. 

“1 intended,” he said, “ to have shot him dead, for he was 
a villain, and deserved to die; but now I have spared his life, 
I desire you to do what you can for him.” 

He also declared that no one should lay hands on him, and 
that he would shoot dead whoever atiempted it. Mr. Kirk- 
land, knowing the man’s fiery temper, and seeing that he 
was partly drunk, assured him that there was no danger, and 
that no violence would be oflered him. On the surgeon 
probing the wound, Lord Ferrers produced the pistol, de- 
scribed the direction in which he had held it, and expressed 
surprive that the bullet should have lodged at all, as only a 
few days before a ball from the same pistol had gone through 
an inch-and-a-half plank. The surgeon then went down- 
stairs to prepare dressings, and the earl went back again 
to his beer jug. As he got more and more drunk, fits of 
compassion alternated with storms of rage and pangs of 
fear, till his reason seemed almost tottering. He lamented 
his rage, then trembled for himself, and the next moment 
was rushing up-stairs to Johnson's room to rouse the dy- 
ing man, to pull his legs, to try to tear off the bed-clothes, 
and to threaten to shoot “the villain” through the head, 
all the while at intervals promising to maintain Johnson’s 
daughter and the whole family if they would promise not 
to prosecute. Mrs. Clifford, who had returned, alarmed at 
the earl’s violence, and afraid of further ill consequences, 
suggested that poor Johnson should be removed to his 
own house, but that set Lord Ferrers again raging, and he 
screamed: “ He shall not be moved. I will keep him here 
to plague the villain !” 

tween eleven and twelve the murderer went gloomily to 
bed, entreating the surgeon to make things all right, and, 
above all, to prevent his being seized, especially leaving word 
to see him in the morning, however early he left. In the 
night the doctor began to foresee new dangers with the next 
daylight. In fresh ravings the earl might shoot Johnson as 
he lay in bed, or, what was even worse (from the doctor's 
point of view), he might, if the steward died at the hall, 
shoot him (the doctor) for having let the man die. So, in the 
darkness, Kirkland stole off to the steward’s house, and 
rigged up an easy-chair, with side poles, as a sedan. About 
two o’clock in the morning Johnson was quietly removed. 
The poor fellow lingered till nine in the morning, and then 
expired. 
he news of the crime and its results aroused the neigh- 


bors, who armed themselves and bore down on the hall. As. 


they crowded murmuring into the court-yard, the earl, half- 
dressed, his stockings down, and carrying his garters in his 
hand, passed towards the stable as if to take horse and fly, 
the news of the steward’s death having no doubt sven 
reached him. A bold Leicestershire man, named Spring- 
thorpe, at once pushed to the front, and presenting a pistol, 
summoned the madman to surrender. The earl, however, 
putting his hand in his pocket as if to pull out a pistol, 
alarmed Springthorpe, who knew the man, and as he stepped 
back among his friends, the earl ran again into the house, 
bolted all the doors, and apparently prepared for a despe- 
rate resistance. The angry crowd blockaded his house, but 
no one appeared. About two hours after, however, the earl 
thrust his wild face out of a garret window, and called out, 
“ How is Johnson?” Springthorpe shouted up the terrible 
words, “He is dead.” The earl replied, “ You're a liar, 
d—— you. I'll believe nobody but Kirkland.” 

On being solemnly assured that the steward was dead, the 
earl at last desired the people to disperse, and he would sur- 
render. The next moment, with all a madman’s desultori- 
ness, he asked some one to bring him some meat and wine, 
Then cursing every one in a sudden rage, he said he would 
not be taken at all, and, slamming the window, disappeared. 

Two hours later the earl was seen strutting about his 
bowling-green, probably quite drunk by this time, and armed 
with a huge bell-mouthed blunderbuss, two or three pistols, 
and a dagger. They closed in upon him, however, and Aus- 
tin, a collier, resolutely ran in at him and seized him, with- 


i the house prepared for his slaughter. Elizabeth Burgham, | out even a shot being fired, or any scuffle taking place. The 
ri seemed to get confused into a solid mass; there was a halt,| the maid, smilingly let him in, and showed him the door of | moment his hands were died he began to glory in the fact of 
‘ two or three seemed to dismount. He thought he saw some- | his lordship’s room, having, as he said, killed a villain. He was taken to Ashby- 
, thing like a puff of white smoke rise into the air. Then the} Lord Ferrers suddenly came to the door, and ordered the | de-la-Zouch and locked up in a public-house till the coroner’s 


line formed itself again, and moved on as before; but he 
missed Graham's white figure. Then he counted them, as I 
had done afterwards, and could only count nine. Then the 
truth flashed on him, and he spoke, and filled us all with 


steward to and wait in the still-house. In about ten 
minutes Lord Ferrers came out, called the steward into his 
room, and et once, to his surprise, locked the door, and took 





|out the key. Hitherto Johnson had felt no alarm; but now 


horror. After he had told his story, no one spoke again, but | he saw the earl’s face darken, and his brow knit, as the earl 


jury brought in a verdict of “ wilful murder,’ when the earl 
was driven off to Leicester Jail. A fortnight later Lord 
Ferrers was taken to London in his own landau, dressed like 
a jockey, in a close riding-frock, jockey boots, cap, and a 
plush shirt. 
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we rode furiously. I don’t think any of us had any doubt as | turned on him angrily, ordering him at once to pay certain} _The House of Peers committed the murderer to the Tower. 
to what had happened. We had all had experience of the | disputed sums, and, after curses and threats, producing a pre-| He was placed in a round building near the drawbridge, and 
objectless barbarity of which the Guacho is capable when | pared paper, “a confession of villany,” as he called it, which | strictly guarded. Two warders constantly attended in his 
seized by the gusto de matar, * desire for blood,” peculiar to! he insisted on Johnson then and there signing. The steward| room: a third waited at the door. At the bottom of the 
his accursed race. | refused to sign any such document, and, half angry, half | stairs, two soldiers stood with fixed bayonets, and one senti- 
At last some one said: “ Here is the place ;” and we pulled alarmed, expostulated and declared his innocence of any | nel paced at the door of the tower. The great gates were 
up, and began our search. No one said anything; bat we evil intention against his lordship. But the madness of re-| shut an hour before the usual time while the miserable crimi- 
instinctively separated a little from one ancther, and began | venge had entire rule now over that infirm and fierce nature. | nal remained a prisoner. Mrs. Chftord and her children 
to ride siowly up and down at regular intervals, beating! The earl, snatching a loaded pistol from the deep side-| came up to town and lodged in Tower-street, but the inter- 
the ground in the most effectual way; but it is difficult to see! pocket of his square-cut laced coat, cocked it and presented | changed messages became at last so troublesome to the war- 
a fallen object in the long prairic-grass, and for many minutes | it, shouting, “ Kneel down.” ders that they had to be restricted to one letter a day. His 
we found nothing. Then I saw an old pointer, which had} The astonished man, afraid to refuse, knelt on one knee. | children were occasionally allowed to sce him. The earl 
followed us from the house, but had been thrown out by the} “ Down on your other knee,” roared the earl, so loud as to| lived regularly, and drank his quart of wine a day. His be- 
pace we had ridden, come trotting up, delighted at having | be heard in the kitchen. “ Down, and declare what you have | havior in general was reasonable, but at times, when de- 
overtaken ber friends and throw herse!f down for a luxurious | done against Lord Ferrers. Your time is come. ou must} nouncing the murdered steward, his passion broke all bounds. 
roll on the grass after her het run; but she had hardly rolled | die.” The trial of Lord Ferrers took place at Westminster Hall 
over once before she started up and set off up wind, her! Then he fired. The pistol-ball entered the steward’s body | on the 16th of April, 1760, Lord Henley (afterwards Earl of 
head in theair. Someone said: “ Look at old Bessie.” And just under the last false rib, and penetrated the bowels. Northington), the Chancellor, presiding as high steward over 
we all followed her; and we found him lying on his face,! Johnson did not fall, but, pale and suflering, staggered to a| the one hundred and forty peers present. The criminal, 
shot throvzh the back, quite dead. |seat, uttering groans and appeals for mercy. ort Fer- | “bad and villanous in figure,” as Horace Walpole says, 
His murderer afterwards said that he had had no dislike to} rers drew out a second loaded pistol, still shouting to the dy-| pleaded insanity, against his own inclination, to please his 
the “ gringo” (foreigner), but that seeing him riding in front ing man to sign the paper, but did not fire again. In about! family. The earl’s two brothers attended to prove lunacy in 
of him, in his white clothes, he had suddenly placed his|twenty minutes or so he grew calm enough to unlock the | the blood. 
blunderbuss to his back, from pyro gusto de matar (a simple} door, go into the passage and call out, “ Wi is there?’ to| The plea of madness not holding, the worthless earl was 
desire to kill). —Chambders's Journal. ithe frightened women who had huddled together tor safety! found guilty by the unanimous yoice of his peers, and was 
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| 
sentenced to be duly hung, like any low-bred cut-throat, and 


afterwards to be anatomised, on the 2ist of April. He was 


afterwards respited till the 5th of May. While awaiting his | rolls on past them, and they are confused by the roar and | commit the blunder of pausing after they have shut up their 
sentence, Lord Ferrers did the little he could to atone for his | tumult it makes; but they cannot understand why it does not | manuscripts, and smile benignly at everybody. Then comes 
crime by leaving thirteen hundred pounds in India bonds to flow in one great united volume instead of being divided! the war. It is not the leading parts that are so hard to 


the children of Mr. Johnson: a just legacy, that nevertheless 
remained long unpaid. He also left sixty pounds a year to 


very properly refused to comply. His legacies were, how- 
ever, permitted to be held as | 

The morning of the execution he began the following lines, 
when the warders, coming to tell him his carriage was ready, 
interrupted the composition : 

In doubt I live, in doubt I die, 

Yet undismayed the vast abyss I'll try ; 
And plunge into eternity 

Through rugged psths. 

The next earl who is hung may perhaps carry on the poem. 
About nine A.M. the procession left the Tower-gate. First 
came a body of constables to clear a passage through the 
dense crowd, patrols of horse and foot guards followed ; then 
came the sheriff's carriage, the horses decorated with ribbons. 
Last of all came Lord Ferrers in his own landau, drawn by 
six horses, his old coachman crying all the way, and almost 
unable to diive. The earl was @ressed in his wedding suit 
of white silk, richly embroidered with silver—a costume, 
as he said bitterly, “as fit for one day as the other.” 
When he saw the vast crowd jostling all the way up Hol- 
born and the Oxford-road, he remarked calmly: “Ah! 1 
suppose they never saw a lord hanged before.” 

At the Tower-gate Mr. Sherift Vaillant, a French book- 
seller, with many apoiogies, took his seat in the landau. 
“Tt was very disagreeable to him,” he said, with perfect 
good manners, “to wait on his lordship on so awful an 
oceasion, but he would endeavor to render his situation as 
agreeable as possible.” Earl Ferrers asked the polite sheriff 
if he had ever seen such a crowd before. The sheriff had 
not. The mob was so great that it took the landau three 
hours to reach the Tyburn fields. 

At St. Giles’s the earl wanted to stop and have a draught 
of wine-and-water, but the sheriff suggested that the halt 
would only draw together an unmanageable crowd, and Lord 
Ferrers replied: “ That is true. [ say no more. By no means 
stop.” 

He then remarked that the antecedents of death were 
more terrible than death itself. There was ascattold covered 
with black baize under the scaftold in honor of the criminal, 
and the place where the earl was to stand to die was eighteen 
inches higher than the rest. At the gallows he expressed a 
wish to bid Mrs. Clifford farewell, but the sheriff, suggestin 
it might unman him, the carl replied: “If you, sir, think 
am wrong, I submit.” 

He then gave the sheriff a pocket-book containing a bank- 


note, anda ring, anda purse of guineas for Mrs. Clifford. A 
troop of horse quite unnecessarily formed a circle round the 
man, whom not one person in the crowd had the slightest de- 
sire to rescue. The criminal ascended the black steps calm 
and collected, and joined the chaplain in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, which he stopped to pronounce a fine composition, 
and he uttered the words, “ O Lord forgive me all my errors, 
pardon all my sins,” with great fervor. He then presented 
his watch to the sheriff and, by mistake, gave five guineas 
(for your hanging was then an expensive luxury) to the assis- 
tant-executioner, which led to an unseemly wrangling be- 
tween the two learned legal functionaries, which must have 
almost upset the earl’s temper for the last time at the unbear- 
able delay of business. Lord Ferrers was the first sufferer by 
the new drop, just then introduced in place of the barbarous 
cart, ladder, and medieval three-cornered gibbet, such as 
Ilogarth has shown us in the last scene of the Idle Appren- 
tice. The earl’s neckcloth being removed, and a white cap 
drawn from his pocket and put on, his arms were bound with 
a black sash, and the halter slipped round his bull neck. 

During the hour and a half that the earl’s body hung, the 
sheriff and some friends quietly partook of a cosey little 
lunch. The body was then placed in a coffin lined with 
quilted white satin, and conveyed to Surgeon’s Hall to be 
dissected. The surgeons universally declared that they had 
never seen greater promise of long life in anybody that bad 
come under their notice. The earl, in his laced white silk 
coat, was placed upright in his coffin as in a sentry-box, and 
remained for some time, under care of a sentinel, under the 
inspection of a curious crowd. His lordship’s cocked-hat and 
the severed rope were laid at his feet. On the lid of the 
coffin the eager crowds read these words : 

“Laurence Earl Ferrers, suffered May 5th, 1760.”—All the 
Yeur Round. 

——_>_———_. 


VISIONARIES. 


It is a question whether the pleasure of day-dreaming is 
not amply atoned for by the misery of awakening. Of one 
thing, however, there can be no doubt; this castle-building 
enervates people, and, to a certain extent, makes them take a 
jaundiced view of life. The man who is always building 
castles which are as constantly crumbling away before his 
eyes, comes, in time, to regard himself as an injured indi- 
vidual, and his earthly lot—which is often a very littlhe— 
seems a very hard one indeed. Moreover (though, perhaps, 
all of it ought not to be so considered) a good deal of the time 
devoted to day-dreaming is so much time wasted. There is 
nothing to show for it except that spirit of morbid discon- 
tent which is,in many cases, engendered. In spite of all 
this, some people indulge in the pastime with utter reckless- 
ness, and soar away on the wings of fancy to realms of bliss 
which can never, in this world, be realised. The effects are 
evidenced in their daily lives. They get unpractical, way- 
ward, and unstable. From the most simple causes they 
anticipate results which no one else does. They become 
enamoured of certain pet schemes, and advance them with 
an enthusiasm which would be highly commendable and 
useful were it directed in a right direction and sustained fora 
sufficient period. But, unfortunately, it is not. No one idea 
remains permanent in the mind of the visionary day-dreamer 
—call him what vou like—very long; for he grows energetic 
on behalf of a succession of ideas, each of which is, in turn, 
displaced by the one that follows. All the ideas are very 
fanciful and very good in their way, but they are of such a 
nature that they can never be carried into practice. wis 
very doubtful whether the visionaries know that they ¢on- 
stantly fail or are aggrieved by their failure, for the simple 
reason that when they receive a grand new idea they straight- 
way forget ali about the others which they had been so 
earnestly endeavoring to propagate. 

These visionaries, for the most part, live in a little world 
of their own, and know little of human nature, because they 
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| have never given themselves, or have been debarred by fate 
| from, opportunities of studying it. 


The great river of life) 


| into numerous eddying streams, which fizz, and whirl, and 


| learn to understand them. Whatever they do is right; what- 

ever other people do differently to them is wrong. There 
| can be no working by different means to the same end; all 
| must travel the same road, and that road is, of course, one 
which they have marked out. They have set up an ideal 
form of society. Perhaps it is one on which the working man 
shall amuse himself with philosophical poetry, and quips, 
and jokes, and undue levity shall be for ever banished ; per- 
haps, it is one in which all literature but that of a strictly 
religious or poetical tendency shall be tabooed—-when it will 
be a crime to read Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, or even 
Punch, because they are tinctured with undue levity and 
senseless humor; perhaps, it is one in which people are not 
to say what they think, because other people's susceptibilities 
will be wounded, but in which people, if they differ at all, 
must be content to differ very tenderly ; perhaps, it is one in 
which it will be considered a sin to smoke a cigar—to say 
nothing of a pipe—and an enormity to imbibe alcoholic 
liquor. It is certain to be a state in which, at present, only 
a very infinitesimal portion of the community would find 
themselves happy, and to appreciate which most people 
would have to transform their very natures, But it would be 
no trouble to the visionaries tu adapt themselves to the state 
of things they propose. Asa matter of fact, they think they 
like philosophical poetry and goody-goody literature, and 
dislike humor, and cigars, and pipes, and tobacco. They pro- 
pose just the style of life they aflect for the time being, and 
they lay the flattering unction to their souls that they are 
doing good service. If, by a concession, they allow cakes and 
ale, the cakes must be of that unpalatable kind known as 
“double bakes,” and the ale a special brew of a non-intoxi- 
cating character. Those who are not ready to co-operate 
with them in their multifarious and eccentric efforts to reform 
society are regarjed with contempt and dislike, and classea 
among the ignoramuses of the earth—that is, of course, if 
they are not numbered among the vicious and shallow who, 
being slightly intelligent, are all the more irreclaimable. It 
must be understood that a man does quite enough to ensure 
condemnation if he treats a subject lightly and playfully 
which the visionary imagines is one of the most serious im- 
port.—Liveral Keview. 


sain 
THE RED SNOW. 
BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Ah, horror of blinding snow, 
Red in the fiery glow ; 

But cold, so cold in the light! 
We shudder’d that awful night— 
Shuddtr'd and bitterly cried, 
Though the fire we sat beside 
Was of homesteads flaming high 
Under the pitiless sky. 


Placidly stood, that morn, 

The homes where we were born— 

We and our children, gay 

In the sun of the winter day ; 

Deep in our household cares, 

The world and the world’s affairs 
Troubled us not, though afar 

Roll’d the blood-foaming billows of war. 


Ah, pleasantly fell the snow, . 
Bright in the sunlight glow ; 

And the little ones, mad with fun, 

Were clapping their hands, when one 

Came spurring, fiery and fleet, 

Up the heart of the little street, 

With tidings of horror and fear— 

“They are here !—the enemy !—here !” 


There! And only the ridge 

Of barren down and the bridge 

To stay them! Ere the sun 

Went down our worst was done ; 

Our slain ones made the road 

O’er which they tramp'd, and the goad 
That drove us forth as they came, 
Giving our homes to flame. 


What had we done, dear Lord, 
What that by fire and sword 
We should for sin atone ? 
All things to Thee are known; 
And Thou dost know 
Wherefore this scathe, and flood 
Of our sons’ blood, ° 
And, out of heaven, the cruel, cruel snow. 
— Belgravia. 
—_————_@—_—_—. 
REHEARSALS. 


People who have hitherto described rehearsals have dwelt 
chiefly on the paucity of gaslights and on the fact of the 
actresses being in everyday dress—peculiaritics at which, 
without any great effort of imagination, one might have 
guessed before going in. A rehearsal is never a brilliant 
spectacle; on wet winter days when half the company are 
afflicted with colds it is apt to be a depressing one; but even 
on a winter’s day one might spend one afternoon to worse 
purpose than by sitting in a stage-box and watching a co- 
medy in three acts being put through its goose-steps. If one 
learned nothing else, one would at least gather a conception 
of the difficulties, anxieties, and labors to which half a hun- 
dred people are subjected before even the most meagre 
comedy is fit to face the public—We will suppose that a play 
is accepted; it is then read to the Company, and the next 
thing to do is to distribute the parts. Now those who have 
ever been present at a reading will remember that after the 
buzz of congratulations which attends the close of the au- 
thor’s labors has subsided there is a sudden lull, and the lady 
members of the company fold their hands, beat down their 
skirts a little, and set their lips. This is like clearing the 
decks for action, and veteran playwrights know the symp- 
toms so well that when the piece they have been reading is 
not one that was ordered beforehand, with all the parts cut 
to measure, they instantly follow up their conclusion by cry- 
Ling out, half defiantly, “ I propose distributing as follows. ...” 





| and distribute as follows they do, all prayers, protestations, 


struggle when they meet, before they unite and run on peace- | decide at once and very peremptorily (especially the lady) 
Mrs. Clifford, and one thousand pounds to each of his natural | ably together. And yet these are just the people who set | whether the chief parts suit them; but it is the second-fiddle 
daughters. He petitioned very hard to be beheaded in pri- | themselves up as leaders whom the people must follow. In- | members of the company from whom tribulation comes. The 
vate on Tower Green; but with this request King George |stead of trying to understand the people, the people must | ladies have been following the number of lines in each minor 





































































































































and tears notwithstanding. “Young playwrights, however, 


award, for there is always a male star and a lady star who 


part with a watchful, critical ear, and each now protests with 
a flushing face that her part is by ten lines short of that 
| Which she took in her last play. In vain does the young au- 
| thor argue that the — of a part depends in no way 
|upon its length, that Moliere’s Tartuffe does not appear on 
|the scene until the third act, that—he is overborne, talked 
| down, treated with bitter scorn; and it is then that the mean- 
ing of the word “ modifications” in the manager's letter is 
first made manifest to him. He is given plainly to under- 
stand that if he does not want to have all the ladies there 
present his enemies for life he must modify, that is, add at 
seer twenty lines to all the smaller “ roles.” 

But we have not reached the first performance yet. After 
the distribution comes the learning by heart, and this occu- 
pies more or less time according to the greater or less intelli- 

gence of the actresses. It will be observed that we lay some 
| stress on the actresses, and but little on the actors; the un- 
| gallant fact being that whatever hindrances are thrown into 
| the way of the smooth production of a new piece come gene- 
\rally from the fairer half of creation. It is surprising what 
a time some actresses take in learning their pz-rts, and whata 
peculiarly unsatisfactory way they have of reciting them once 
| they are learned. The manager expostulates, the stage mana- 
| ger storms, the prompter groans aloud in his distress—impossi- 
ble to bring the ladies to commit the text to memory with- 
out embellishments or substitutions of their own. “You have 
wantonly deceived me once, but you shall never do so again” 
were the indignant words put into the mouth of a sub-heroine 
in a metropolitan drama; and the lady entrusted with the 
part being of short memvry broke out at the first rehearsal, 
“You have gammoned me once, but, by George, if you do it 
again you'll be a cleverer fellow than I take you for.” A 
young author fumes under these profanations as if his hair 
were being pulled: an older man usually checks them at 
about the third rehearsal by the scourging threat that he will 
withdraw her part from the culprit unless she show herself 
more appreciative of his wiitings. This leads to indignation, 
tears, uncomplimentary mutterings, but eventually to repent- 
ance and a return to grammar. About six weeks after the 
distribution the author may heave a sigh of relief and hope 
on being told that things are getting on pretty well. “ Not 
as well as might be expected,” adds the stage manager, who 
is by profession of despondent mood, “ but still fairly.” This 
means that after the battles with the scene-painters have been 
fought and won—(there are always battles with the scene- 
painters, who are for placing grand eflects where none are 
needed)—after the costumicr has been prevailed upon to fol- 
low your ideas of the becoming and not his—you may expect 
the last undress rehearsal; as soon as the principal actress 
shall have deigned to recover from her cough, her cold, or 
whatever other infirmity she may be pleading to stop the 
way. 

Xe length it comes, that last undress rehearsal. Two 
o'clock P.M.; mud in the street outside; crustiness on the 
part of the manager, who has seen that a rival house announ- 
ces for performance next week a piece whose denouement, 
he hears, is exactly like that of the play about to be rehears- 
ed. A manager may never be more than crusty, for his are 
the duties of an autocrat, and need to be exercised with com- 
mand of temper and outward courtesy ; but when the mana- 
ger is crusty the stage-manager is furious, and fines are scat- 
tered about with a prodigality which makes scene-shifters, 
call-boys, and others to whom fines are of consequence trem- 
ble in their shoes. The author meanwhile, who has been cut 
dead by two actresses whose parts he has refused to lengthen 
in such a way as to admit of three changes of costume during 
the evening, takes his seat on a chair at a corner of the stage 
near the footlights, and fans himself with his handkerchief 
the stage-manager scrambles down into the conductor of the 
opera’s seat, and casts a searching eye about the house to see 
if nobody from without—reporter or person of that kind— 
has introduced himself by stealth. ut nobody is in the 
stalls save three old women with baskets, mothers of actresses, 
and no one in the boxes except a carpenter in shirtsleeves, 

who is mending something and pauses to look ; so the stage- 
manager shouts, “ Begin!” and the interesting heroine enters. 
Now, if the stage-manager be a man of soft mould, he is in- 
dulgent towards the chief actress, but if he be a functionary 
well up to his work, he shows no respect of persons, and 
overhauls the Stars as he does the lesser satellites. “I have 
sacrificed everything to Henry,” sighs the Star; “ my maiden 
innocence, my hopes of happiness, my——” “ Stop !” roars 
the stage manager, “ when you say, ‘Ihave sacrificed every- 
thing to Henry, you must make a resigned gesture as if you 
felt the sacrifice to be worth something; and when you say 
‘my maiden innocence,’ try and avoid smiling as you did just 
now.” “I didn’t do anything of the sort,” protests the Star 
hotly. “Then it was the gas made it seem so,” retorts the 
stage manager. “ Now go on.” The Star does go on, and 
has a three hours’ drilling of it. Simultaneously with her 
the satellites get their share much in this fashion. “ Miss A., 
don’t throw your eyes about in that manner, you're always 
looking at the orchestra stalls.” “ I don’t look at the stalls. 

“ A good actress,” resumes the stage manager sententiously, 
“is soenwrapped in_her part that the world ends for ber at 
those footlights.” (Miss A. pouts.) “ Miss B.,” goes on the 
stage manager, “ pronounce five times over the word ‘ harrow- 
ing, which you just pronounced ‘arrowing.” |“ H-h-h-arrow- 
ing, then!” cries Miss B. fiercely, “ but you're always at me 
about something !” . “ Miss C.,” procceds the stage manager 
imperturbably, “ three times already I’ve told you to assume 
an outraged expression when you are asked to betray your 
family for gold, and you don’t look outraged in the least. 

“T shall look outraged at the performance, _ answers Miss C. 
“That's what all of you always say,’ vociferates the stage 
manager, “and when the performance comes it’s as bad as 
ever.” By this time the finale has been reached, and every- 
body looks as if he or she had had enough of it, especially 
the manager, who finds somehow that the dialogue does not 
sound so witty as when he heard it first. “My impression 
is,” grumbles he to the author, “ that, « ith all those additions 
of yours, the piece will not be over till three o'clock in the 
morning.” “And it will certainly be one of the dullest 
pieces ever heard,” breaks in one of the rebuked and angered 
actresses, brushing in high dudgeon by the pair; “its a dull 
piece, and itll be hissed; you mark my word!” An author 
does not always dine pleasantly after a rehearsal—Pall Mail 
Gazetle. ; 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's ortginal drama “ Divorce. 














BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “Julius Cesar.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EV 
Joha Brougham’s new play, ‘John Garth.” 


THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
ater es Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractious, scenery and effects. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EUROPEAN HIPPOTHE- 
atrical Company. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in ** Monaldi.” 





RY EVENING, MR. 























AN 2AN CISCO MINSTRELS.—_IMMENSE SUC- 
m.. of the |e comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


“NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Satarday. 
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Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
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THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 

Surtout point de 2le was one of those favorite maxims 
which showed the keen insight possessed by Talleyrand as 
regards diplomatic affairs. If the eminent men who repre- 
sented Great Britain in that famous Treaty of Washington 
had shown more common sense than consummate skill, and 
more prudence than zeal, we should not have now to record 
the apparent failure of their negotiations. It seems incredi- 
ble tliat in their protocols the one paramount interest at 
stake, namely, the question of inferential damages, should 
have been debated in such an equivocal manner as to leave 
tliat subject in abeyance. The outburst of popular opinion 
in England, caused by Mr. Sumner’s extravagant demands, 
should have warned our Commissioners of the necessity of 
arriving at a clear understanding of the damages claimed by 
the United States Government. It is true that Mr. Sumner 
formed no part of the Cabinet, but his position as Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs imparted to that speech 
a semi-official character which should have shown our 
Commissioners the danger they incurred in not coming 
toa direct and complete understanding on this matter, as a 
preliminary to any possible negotiation. From this omission 
has arisen the present complication, which threatens to 
bring the treaty to an ignominious collapse, and it will re- 
quire more tact and discernment than has been as yet shown 
on either side to avoid an open rupture between the two 
Cabinets. 

In such a critical moment it is the duty of the press to 
allay rather than foment the public clamor, and we must 
acknowledge that in general the American newspapers have 
shown a just appreciation of the crisis, although they are 
almoet unanimously of the opinion that no modification of 
the demands can possibly be made. If this policy is main- 
tained by the Washington Cabinet the treaty may be con- 
sidered as so much waste paper; Great Britain was willing 
and anxious to submit certgin claims to arbitration, but 
among them could never be admitted some of those inferen- 
tial or supposititious losses evidently included in the American 
case «s presented to the court at Geneva. England has no 
wish to be judge and party in the cause, but she refuses to 
allow that cause to assume dimensions and proportions un- 
dreamt of at the time she signed this treaty. She would not 
even then fear the result, but imbued with the conviction 
that these claims are illegal and unjust, the Government is 
quite right in not accepting a risk from which might ensue a 
calamity to the nation at large. 

But let us for a moment examine the points on which 
there is such a divergence of opinion between the two Cabi- 
nets. The question as to the liability of Great Britain for 
the depredations committed by privateers that escaped from 
her ports is one that she is willing to submit to arbitration, 
but in the American case there are claims for supposed losses 


and prospective profits connected with both ship and cargo, 
which at once double the original demand. Can these claims 
be seriously entertained? Is she to be mulcted for the cap- 
tures made by Confederate privateers that escaped from Con- 
federate ports? Is she to reimburse the war premiums levied 
by underwriters on the American marine? If so, to whom ? 
The insurance companies took the risk at increased rates, 
and could stand the loss. The owner was paid in full in case 
of capture. The merchant added this premium to the other 
expenses, and the community, as usual, footed the entire bill 
in their purchases at retail. It would puzzle Solomon him- 
self to make the award, if the claims were admitted. 

These demands, extravagant as they are, might have been 
submitted to arbitration, but the claims for Great Britain’s 
liability for the prolongation of the war, and the transfer oi 
the American merchant marine to other countries, are ques- 
tions which England declines to submit to any tribunal, how- 
ever exalted and important it may be. Ask any intelligent 
American if these propositions are not in reality illogical 
and unjust? If they are not so judged, the position of a 
neutral would be more serious than that of a belligerent. 
Thus, it cannot be denied that the Franco-German conflict 
was prolonged by the munitions of war obtained by France 
in this country; but would the United States Government 
allow itself to be mulcted in damages by Germany in such a 
case? The outbreak in Cuba has certainly been fomented 
and sustained by ample supplies furnished from the States, 
together with the cordial sympathy of many of its citizens; 
and yet the Washington cabinet would certainly reject any 
claims made by Spain to obtain redress for the grievance. 
If such claims were justifiable, the limit of international 
jurisprudence would be greatly enlarged to the danger and 
detriment of every state in Christendom. 

We have reserved to the last the question of the transfer 
of a large part of the mercantile marine fo foreign flags, 
because this is a sentimental grievance, which Americans 
are never tired of dilating upon. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that about the time of the outbreak of the civil 
war, there was an over supply of shipping in all the princi- 
pal ports of the world. Steam vessels were already displac- 
ing sailing vessels, and the American clippers had seen their 
best days. The closing of the Southern ports with the loss 
of the cotton trade, had a disastrous eftect on shipping and 
freights declined to a very low point. Long before the worst 
was seen, a great many American ships were sold or nomi- 
nally transferred abroad. Whatever investment was made with 
the money here, whether in gold, stocks, merchandise or real 
estate, the proceeds must have doubled in value, so rapid was 
the advance in prices during the war. In the meantime the 
transferred vessels declined steadily in value, and in every 
case there was a heavy loss entailed. We have no doubt, 


with the amount paid for all the ships sold by Americans 
during the civil war, they could purchase back at the present 
moment a larger and more efficient fleet than they ever 
possessed before. And yet to this day, they ascribe the de- 
cline of their shipping to influences that inured in benefits, 
instead of to a mistaken policy, which if continued another 
decade, will drive the starry flag from the ocean. 


ig THE COPYRIGHT MUDDLE. 
We cannot entertain the idea that the present movement 
in favor of a more distinct law relating to copyright will re- 
sult in success, There is such a diversity of opinion in the 
matter, that no concerted effort is possible. The Philadelphia 
publishers refuse to become a party to the measure; large 
Boston firms also hold aloof; while in this city the most in- 
tluential house in the trade apparently disapproves of the 
movement. To appreciate the difficulty surrounding the 
case, it is necessary to ask the question, whether a law can 
be framed, which, while it grantsfrights to English authors, 
shall not at the same time carry with it privileges, as regards 
this market which the British publisher can neither claim nor 
expect, and which, if conceded, would not only virtually 
destroy the publishing interests of the United States, but 
prove most injurious to the American public. In the memo- 
rial presented by a few British authors, this difficulty is not 
fairly met. They state “ that a convention should provide for 
the, vesting of the British author's American copyright 
absolutely and inalienably in him. That condition appears 
to us both equitable and satisfactory. We understand that 
the demands of English publishers have hitherto been the 
most formidable obstacles to the negotiation of a copyright 
convention. We are of opinion that the interests of our 
publishers in American copyrights are quite independent of 
the just claims of British authors; and that the latter may be 
fully admitted without recognition of the former. We think 
it would be a grave error if the settlement of this matter 
were retarded, or rendered impossible, in consequence of two 
classes of claims, which, in essence, are wholly distinct, if 
not antagonistic, being regarded by negotiators represent- 
ing this country as identical and inseparable. Ameri- 
cans distinguish between the author, as producing the 
ideas, and the publisher as producing the material vehicle 
by which these ideas are conveyed to readers. They 
admit the claim of the British author to be paid by them for 
his brain-work. The claim of the British book manufacturer 
to a monopoly of their book market they do not admit. To 
give the British author a copyright is simply to agree that 
the American publisher shall pay him for work done. To 
give the British publisher a copyright is to open the Ameri- 














can market to him on terms which prevent the American 


whatever, that if the laws were changed in this country, that | 


publisher from competing. Without dwelling on the argu- 
ment of the Americans that such an arrangement would not 
be free trade, but the negation of free trade, and merely no- 
ticing their further argument that, while their protective sys- 
tem raises the prices of all the raw materials, free competi- 
tion with the British book-manufacturer would be fatal to 
the American book-manufactures, it is clear that the Ameri- 
cans have strong reasons for refusing to permit the British 
publisher to share in the copyright which they are willing 
to grant to the British author.” 

There is no disputing the equity of the claim. We have 
always maintained that an author should have the same right 
over his property here as in England, but unfortunately the 
interests involved are so vast and complicated that it is im- 
possible to conciliate them one with another. Perhaps a 
preliminary roeasure, in the shape of an enactment that Eng- 
lish authors should have the privilege of disposing of their 
copyright in this country within the space of six months, 
would lead to a more complete consideration of the case ; 
but we believe that the many objectionable features in the 
Bill, as now proposed, will ensure its rejection at the hands 
of Congress. 


A GRAVE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


To come to a calm, dispassionate understanding of the 
present difficulty between the two Cabinets on the points to 
be submitted to arbitration, it is necessary to review the 
treaty from its incipiency. When the Joint High Commis- 
sion was first proposed by Great Britain for the purpose of 
settling the fisheries question, the United States assented, on 
condition that it should also consider the “ difference which 
arose during the rebellion and which have existed since then, 
growing out of the acts committed by the several vessels 
which have given rise to the claims generally known as the 
Alabama claims.” Under this comprehensive definition the 
American Commissioners at one of the first conferences pre- 
sented a demand for indemnity for two classes of injuries— 
namely, for “ extensive direct losses in the capture and de- 
struction of a large number of vessels, with their cargoes, 
and in the heavy national expenditures in the pursuit of the 
cruisers,” and “for indirect injury in the transfer of a large 
part of the American commercial marine to the British flag, in 
the enhanced payments of insurance, in the prolongation of 
the war and the suppression of the rebellion.” The direct 
loss, so far as then ascertained, amounted to about $14,000,000 
for vessels and cargoes destroyed, and $7,000,000 for the eost 
of pursuit. The Commissioners added: “In the hope of an 
amicable settlement, no estimate was made of the indirect 
losses, without prejudice, however, to the right to indemnifica- 
tion on their account in the event of no such settlement being 
made.” It does not appear from the official protocols of the 
conference that the British Commissioners made any other 
answer to these demands than a general denial for liability 
for damages of any kind, and a proposal “ to adupt the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, provided that a fitting arbitrator could 
be found, and thet an agreement could be come to as to the 
points to which arbitration should apply.” The subsequent 
discussions, so far as the official records show, were occupied 
with the new principles of international law which were to 
govern the arbitrators in the consideration of the Alabama 
claims, and the form of submission and manner of constitu- 
ting the tribunal. We find no further allusion to indirect 
losses in the protocol, except during the discussion of the 
Fenian claims; the British Commissioners gave it as one of 
their reasons for assenting to the exclusion of these claims 
from the present treaty that “a portion of the claims were 
of a constructive and inferential character.” 

Upon the construction of these phrases depends mainly the 
result of the inquiry. The British Commissioners evidently 
considered that the arbitration as proposed was “ an amica- 
ble settlement,” and, therefore, that no estimate was to be 
made of the indirect losses; but from the American case it 
would appear that the United States Commissioners hold that 
no settlement was made, and, therefore, they have a right to 
produce their demand for inferential damages before the 
tribunal at Geneva. 

In a very able and impartial letter addressed from Wash- 
ington to the New York Tribune, we find the following re- 
marks :—“ The Treaty itself is quite as ambiguous as the pro- 
tocels. The preamble states that the Plenipotentiaries have 
been appointed ‘to provide for an amicable settlement of all 
causes of difference between the two countries.’ The 1st 
Article reads: ‘ Now, in order to remove and adjust all claims 
on the part of the United States, and to provide for the 
speedy settlement of such claims which are not admitted by 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, the high contracting 
parties agree that all the said claims growing out of acts com- 
mitted by the aforesaid vessels and generally known as the 
“ Alabama claims,” shall be referred to a tribunal of arbitra. 
tion ;’ and the 2d Article provides that the arbitrators shall 
meet at ‘ Geneva and shall proceed impartially and carefully 
to examine and decide all questions that shall be laid before 
them on the part of the Governments of the United States 
and Her Britannic Majesty respective'y.’ Thus far every- 
thing favors the American construction, and all that we have 
ever claimed from Great Britain on account of her conduct 
during the Rebellion, except constructive damages for the 
hasty recognition of Confederate belligerency, seems by these 
passages to be left to the decision of the arbitrators. The 
7th Article declares that the tribunal ‘shall first determine 
as to each vessel separately whether Great Britain has, by any 





act or omission, failed to fulfill any of the duties’ &c., and 
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: ze of potash, one ounce of strychnine, mixed with soft water, 
may, if it think proper, ‘ proceed to award a sum in gross to CURRENT NOTES: po ry 
be paid by Great Britain to the United States. This, while 


If gin be wanted it is simply necessary to add oil of juniper. 
4 a — If this is the compound indulged in by our New England 
it i bsolutely inconsistent with the admission of con- . : , 
: poe Poco ptavrers indicates that claims of that na-| Reform is the order of the day, and it crops up in the most | neighbors, we perfectly understand the necessity of the Maine 


ture were not contemplated by the negotiators. Suppose the unlookeé for places. Turkey and Russia were always con- | liquor ae In a Jersey lightning is at a sad dis- 
tribunal decides that Great Britain was at fault in permit-! sidered the strongholds of official corruption, but it — count in the market. 
ting the escape of the Alabama and the Florida, but innocent that steps are now being taken to ag Pee thoes a The report of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society is very 
of wrong in the case of the Shenandoah : how are you Gen poovaions tn the Sumy ay. 1 ” ~agre of favor at |©@CoUraging, and reflects honor on the managers of the funds 
going to hold her responsible for the agency of two cruisers, | lean task, as the new Ministry is already aa inisterial | CBtTusted to the society. The amount of money received up 
and not of the third, in transferring our commerce to the Court, and various symptems of an impending — eria to January 6 was $3,385,700; the disbursements bad been 
British flag, enhancing the rates of insurance, and prolong- | crisis are showing themselves. The a is — L pret $1,573,686. ‘The balance on February 8 was $1,314,629, The 
ing the war? But Article 10 is sti!l more difficult to recon- fied with the reckless way in which is _ a amount reported, it should be remembered, represents only 
cile with our case. It provides, in case the tribunal finds| rying out his scheme in Re etaieheaton. inenar towe the cash receipts of this society; the piles of clothing and 
that Great Britain has failed to fulfill any duty, and does not) @ petty enngedie ool el pmb eee a the tons of provisions sent just after the fire for the imme- 
award a sum in gross, that ‘a Board of Assessors shall be| meine nae, wo pened ane Gheqaaten ro nae enna diate relief of the sufferers are not included, nor the large 
appointed to ascertain and determine what claims are valid, ” ie nS cenit, ten eee Say SY = — sta amounts of muney which special societies have had at their 
and what amount or amounts shall be paid by Great Britain jaignaat, — _ griveg wy Guanes =v ews vang disposal. Only a few days ago, for instance, the committee 
to the United States on account of the liability resulting remap! Gone om duty, hae Gheseitied Ge ee appointed by the Presbyteries of the city reported a surplus 
from such failure, as to each vessel, according to the extent of] tion of justice by arbitrary ye has — sa after all sufferers had been provided for of nearly thirty-dve 
such liability as decided by the arbitrators.” If there was most indispensable hg ars a pe f° ~— or thousand dollars. Other religious and secular societies have 
any intention on the’ part of our Commissioners to present by aonettons sotuetinns Se rs meee, a 1 at aap — ‘\also been at work. The final report of the general society 
claims for constructive and inferential damage, it is hardly —_ ws genes ar aren re - — - peachy esyend ones will include all the sums received and expended by these 
too — to say that the acceptance of this article was a fatal — geen aa pee rae etn gene mlnor snctis, showing at a glance the magnificent charity 
ra the understanding of these gentlemen may have that their guilt might be established by a regular trial; but 4 - 
been Ido not know; but there can unfortunately be little | the Grand Vizier declared that he would resign ner eae The Cologne Gazette speaks of the British case im the 
; doubt of the understanding of their fellow-commissioners on | Consent to such a course. The Sultan a which | following terms:—* The business-like tone is nowhere lost 
: h ide. Sir Staflord Northcote, defending his own the Grand Vizier sent in his resignation ; the Sultan, how- in rhetorical or sentimental flights, nor is there the least trace 
he - paoige : H fC k ever, insists on the Grand Vizier remaining in office until the | of g discouraging fear that the decision of the arbitrating 
ay py a 1 ~<a wnnreiiay: trial of the officials whom he has disgraced is completed. | trjpunal must undoubtedly be against England, and that 
en a: aren he a via Ri a ‘a smarked that the | Since then the Sultan has refused to receive the Grand Vizier, | nothing further semains but to determine the amount of the 
hn pemite waar . or winced a who is now regarded as only the temporary holder of the | indemnity.” And again: “ The English Government 
rt aeear aaa a reaped pote pom ao a it “d post. In the meanwhile he continues to make radical |pelieves it can show that it has incurred no liability; and 
Faaecer bai rr h mn uld ha at a ible changes in the administration. The civil and criminal tribu: | wi}, therefore, be able to secure the rejection of the American 
ne i eet “ ie tha tio ees nals, in which about half of the presidents and judges | claims by the arbitrators. Yet even in England it does not 
one — — na a ae perme sgh org P ‘ea hitherto consisted of Mahometans, and the other half of | seem to be believed that those who have its cause in charge 
pare ptt a qrdasts — ating a sd to what a Pron Christians, have been abolished, and the “ Freemason” Mus- | wil] be able to pass through the Geneva process without loss 
ur a — apace f bell re d 7 tapha Fazyl Pasha, brother of the Viceroy of Egypt, has|o¢ ylood; for the Zimes, which makes known the British 
pon mene cate po a 4 ne a. | established new tribunals, in which, out of thirty-seven pre- | defence, with all its hopefulness on other points, admits that 
aque agent ae = 8 Fs nd Seee sidents and judges, twenty-eight are Mahometans and nine | the ease of the Alabama at least appears in a doubtful light, 
on en ie wag & ‘4 bed a tr on Christians, so that the number of Christian judges has been | aithough even here the worst reproach that can be made 
re eae “+ 4 peo reduced to less than one-fourth of what it was before. The | against the English Government is confined to the negli- 
pot ponte pa me oi eee 1] capt re = town prefect of Constantinople, who is said to be a creature | gence of English officials, whereby it became possible for the 
prsenteacnd eS vse = va yeep ee of the Grand Vizier, has commenced a crusade against the agents of the Southern States by a fraudulent pretence to get 
Se ee ee ee tramway system, and, being unable to tear up the trams, has | the ship to sea. If the Geneva tribunal had to resolve the 
“e- — a ordered the destruction of six of the tramway stations. The | question whether England had shown herself a friend to the 
a hat i : tramway company has claimed compensation, and it is ex-| United States in their life-and-death struggle, the decision 
t Karate op tnghen 4 wePisard a ee eee pected that this new “reform” will cost the Government a| should be in the negative. The wishes of the influential 
p aeecetesnaagen ral pre: «Hl ai as oral etther that considerable sum of money. classes in England were with the insurrectionary States ; 
the Treaty was 80 carelessly drawn and the negotiations were| The Hlberfeld Gazette publishes some curious statistics of | very victory of the Confederates was hailed by ~~ aristo- 
so loose that the two contracting parties came away with| the comparative deadliness of the different weapons used in | CTY, the well-to-do wits — and the Stock Exchange 
diametrically opposite opinions about what they had been| the Franco-German war. According to them, of 3,453 Ger- | by suitable rejoicings, — pio nog _ that the Union 
doing, orelse that the American Government has presented | mans wounded before Metz, no fewer than 95.5 per cent. were | Wa8 forever torn to pieces—that the mighty rival in the 
at Geneva a case which it will be obliged to withdraw as un-| struck by Chassep6t balls; 2.7 per cent. only were wounded | ther hemisphere had received an incurable wound. But the 
warrantable. It is absurd to say that whatever claims are| by projectiles from heavy guns, and there were only 0.8 per | #'bitrating tribunal has not to pass hy on the preval- 
| presented, the arbitrators must decide whether they have au-| cent. of wounds from cold steel. As tothe French wounded | Cn¢¢ of the friendly or hostile feeling and their expression, 
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thority to consider them. We have always refused to allow | it is calculated that as high a proportion as 25 per cent. were but on questions of a purely practical nature.” 
the Fenian claims to go to arbitration. We refused to sub-} wounded by artillery projectiles, and about 70 per cent. bythe] pre question of tunneling the straits of Dover is now ima 
mit the Confederate cotton claims; and though these were| fire of the zundniidelgewehr. No fewer than 25,000 French- | ¢,;, way of solution, a company having been formed for the 
actually presented to the Mixed Committee at Washington} men in all were struck by the projectiles of the German purpose of driving an experimental driftway some distanee 
in contravention of a distinct agreement, and were ruled out | artillery. This gives an average of one effective shot in| under the Channel. The soundings that have been nai 
as not being within the jurisdiction of the Board, there can| every three fired from the German batteries, a result which show that there is no abrupt descent in the bed of the sea, 
be no doubt that if the decision had been against us the] appears to us to be hardly credible. The losses in the different and it is supposed that as the sub-stratum is composed of 
United States would have repudiated it and refused to pay. | branches of the German army are estimated as follow by the soft chalk, the difficulty will not be so great as was at first con- 
It was an express condition of the British assent to the nego-| Elberfeld Gazette :—Of every 100 men put hors de combat, 90 jectured, The expense of course will be large, but it is 
tiation of the present Treaty that there should be a previous | per cent. were in the infantry, 5 per cent. in the cavalry, and imagined that it will not exceed five millions sterling. The 
4 agreement of ‘ the points to which arbitration should apply.’ | only 3 per cent. belonged to the artillery. The total number | returns will be commensurate with the risk involved, for 
“General Grant has declared that our position may be of cartridges fired by the Germans in the late war is said to there is no doubt but that if the project is carried out, the 
maintained. The sentiment of Congress strongly supports | have been 25,000,000, or about 80 per man. The war having travel between the two countries would increase tenfold. At 
: him. But even among the best friends of the Administration | lasted—for fighting purposes—just six months, this gives | je time the chief difficulty to be surmounted was supposed, 
the conviction ‘s gaining ground that the business has been| only an average of five cartridges per man per month for the | 9 arise from the lack of ventilation, but from the experience 
wretchedly managed. We have presented a doubtful bill, of | whole army. Taking the total number of French killed and gained in the Mont Cenis tunnel, these conjectures 
such enormous magnitude that all Europe stands amazed at | wounded at 100,000, this would give anaverage of 250 car-| jaye proved to be erroneous, as there is always a current of 
it. The English journals have reason for exclaiming that | tridges fired to each man struck. air pervading that tunnel sufficient for all purposes. Should 
oth CADRES WHERS tes ae cost Shem so much. A A telegram from Calcutta lately brought the intelligence the undertaking Be carried out, the question arises whether 
Senator who has devoted some time to the stuly of the he Kooka mutineers were to suffer deat by |*#¢ title of the British Isles would be correct, as England 
“ American case,” reports that the entire sum claimed in that — a ’ or ceath YY | would then be in as direct a communication with the conti- 
se being blown from the cannon’s mouth. We trust sincerely f a 
document amounts to about $1,500,000,000. This is very met tel ill not be corroborated, as such barbarity | 2¢#* #8 Was evidently the case in by-gone times. 
well, if it is only justified by the Treaty. But no politician oe Soe —v ae T Phe ar arity 
or statesman or member of the Administration who has in- casts a sad stigma on British rule. his summary punish- The Pall Mal) Gazette perpetrated a grave hoax on its read- 
telligently considered the subject believes now, or ever has| Mt MAY have been necessary during the Sepoy mutiny, | ers in giving what it styled a resumé of the Queen’s speech, 
believed, that the arbitrators will award us a dollar Of com but there are very few who can palliate such a sentence even | «he day before it was delivered in Parliament. The follow- 
sequential damages. Senator Sumner himself, the foremost | U4" ©*t"eme Provocation. The cause that has led to this | ing is an extract bearing upon the present misunderstanding : 
advocate of the claims, has no expectation that they will be outbreak is as yet unknown, but the officer commanding the | « To uphold the sanctity and to extend the area of my inter- 
admitted,—had no such expectation even before the present district should be held accountable for an act, which may in-| national obligations I have concluded a treaty with the 
excitement arose. The case has been swollen to huge dimen-| *PiT¢ * Salutary awe, but gives to the world a poor opinion of | United States of America for the settlement of questions 
sions, partly no doubt for the sake of  olitical glory, for the the justice meted to a subjugated race. It is curious to note | which have been discussed for some years. It having become 
Presidential campaign is coming on, and a good big bill for | LOWY blunted the conscience becomes in the face of a con-| opvious that the horrors of war are avoidable by peaceful 
damages against John Bull would be a fine thing to show to| *“@"* recurring danger. The position of aresident magistrate | arhitrament, instead of the arbitrament of the sword, I have 
the country. But what if the President’s advisers have over- in the midst of wild, uncivilined ond hestite tribes is very | given my consent to the reference of the Alabama claims to 
shot the mark? I have learned that what they really ex- difficult to maintain, especially when there is not a military | an international tribune—the highest authority to which their 
pect to receive, after paying the claims of British subjects force at hand sufficient to meet every SSIEERCS - It was} decision could have been entrusted. Through pardonable 
against the United States, is only $7,000,000—that is to sa under such circumstances that we suppose this outbreak ori-| oversight on the part of the negotiators the claims were not 
just about the sum charged for naval expenditu yen fn cheat os ginated, showing how insecure our hold is ‘on the extreme explicitly limited to direct losses, and, therefore, the Presi- 
the Confederate cruisers—the Alabama claims proper being frontiers of our Indian possessions. dent of the United States has preferred a considerable amount 
counterbalanced, and the consequential damages disallowed.| The manufacture of spurious wines and liquors appear to of indirect claims, to many of which my government have 
Suppose this award to be made in the midst of the campaign ?| have reached a culminating point, especially in this country, demurred, I hope the amount to be ultimately defrayed will 
Fifteen hundred millions claimed; seven millions granted.| under the lNeavy imposts levied on these articles of general | Not exceed the French payment to Germany.” We strongly 
There will be a chorus of denunciation throrghout the dis-| Consumption. But we doubt if, in the annals of the craft,|coudemn such proceedings, as the Press should endeavor 
appointed country, to which the President may listen with| there was ever seen such a formula as was lately found in|‘ allay the present excitement instead of formenting it. 
consternation. It is not always ‘wise to ask two hundred| the possession of a dealer in Newton, Mass. This recipe for| But as a squib, it is ore of the literary curiosities of the 
times as much ag you expect to get.” " making whiskey, was: ten gallons of kerosene, three pounds day. 
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It is reported that the score of a comic opera, in one act, by 
Haydn, has been discovered, and will be produced at one of 
the Paris theatres. 

A painstaking member of the fraternity of Correctors of 
the Press is preparing a new blessing for the British public 
(at least for those who read old English), in the shape of a 
concordance to the poems of Edmund Spenser. The work 
has been progressing steadily during the leisure of three years, 
and in about twelve months it will be ready for publication. 

A fine Roman vase was lately found in an excavation made 
for the construction of the establishment of Dominicans at 
Havre, and has been given to the Rouen Museum. 
about 844 inches in height and 8 in breadth, made of Samos | 
terra rosa, and belongs to the finest epoch of Roman art, | 
namely, the first, or second century cf our era. Of a round 
form, it is a relic of special interest from the bas-reliefs which 
adorn it. ° 
“In the Court of Common Pleas, recently, an action was 


brought 1! Mr. Brett, the publisher of a periodical called the | 
Wedding Bells, to recover from Mr, Augustus Mayhew the sum 


of £35 which the plaintiff had advanced in pert payment for 
writing a story in the magazine, which story, it was aileged, 
the defendant had neglected to complete. ‘The story in ques- 
tion was to be entitled “ Young and Handsome,” and was to 
be completed in twelve weekly parts, and £80 was to be paid 
for iton completion. The plaintiff alleged that he bad great 
difficulty in getting the copy of the first part, and, when he 
did receive it, it was of insuflicient quantity, and he was un- 
able to print it. He also said he wanted “ more love infused 


It is| 


|pit «wight set themselves right before the world. We sce 
| some difficulty in forbidding women to preach, if it be really 
| true, as alleged, that by their power in the pulpit many a man 
has been persuaded to become what he never was before, 
both in his social and religious status; nor can one forget the 
{old proverb which says that “Satan rings the church-bells 
/ when women pray aloud.” 
“Sensation” is the order of the day now, and if a woman 
in the pulpit can “draw” a large congregation, part of whom 
| perhaps rarely enter a place of worship, some good, may be, | 
| can be accomplished. We see no more harm in certain pul- 
pits being given up to women, than that of turning other 
places of public worship into restaurants and concert halls, as 


‘is often done in this city on anniversaries or festivals. 


The question as to whether the pulpit should be opened to 
women who profess to be attempting to do good in their | 
generation, is not our province to discuss. We suppose wo- | 
man has her “ mission” in the church as well as in the family | 
—but one cannot refrain from adding that the mission should 
take the form of quiet, unobtrusive, modest work, rather than 
the functions of the preacher or the orator, On this point 
there is absolutely no appeal from St. Paul, who, we timidly 
venture to suggest, knew quite as muchas Rev. Dr. Cuyler 
or Rev. Miss Smiley, when he says: “ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak.” 

SUBMARINE CABLES. 
From the New York Times. 


The late telegraphic conference at Rome if it were barren 
of other results, at least earned the thanks of the civilized 





into it,” and that, as written by the defendant, it did not suit 
his readers. The story was never finished. The defendant 
said he was ready and willing to complete the story, but the 
plaintiff complained and told him to stop writing, which he 
accordingly did. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff 
for £35. 

A description is published of the gold casket to be pre- 
sented by the Corporation of the City of London to the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, designed and manufactured by 
Hunt and Roskell, 156 New Bond-street. The body of the 
box is divided into eight panels, seven being occupied by en- 
graved tableaux of acts of mercy :—‘ Feeding the hungry,” 
“ Giving drink to the thirsty,” “ Clothing the naked,” “ Visit- 
ing the captive,” “Lodging the homeless,” “ Visiting the 
sick,” and“ Burying the dead.” The eighth and centre panel 
in front bears the arms and supporters of her ladyship, chased 
in high relief, and enamelled in the heraldic colors. Sup- 
porting the box are four angelic figures, emblematic of Pru- 
dence, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. The lid, which 
is domed, with a scroil ornament at each corner, bears on the 
front an engraving of a fishing scene, in allusion to the foun- 
dation of Columbia Market, and the corresponding panel at 
the back is occupied by an appropriate inscription. On one 
end is a group of flowers and vegetables, and on the other a 
landscape with cattle. The City arms and supporters form 
the apex of the lid, and round its edze run the words, “ Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Orna- 
mental borders are introduced in various portions of the box, 
and the inside of the lid bears an engraving of the front of 
Columbia Market. 

—_———_>__—_. 


OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


TOPICS 


THE FISHERMEN AND THE TARIFF. 
From the Evening Post. 


Among the home industries which present themselves to 
Congress for another protective prop is that of the fisheries. 
The Massachusetts fishermen especially claim that their busi- 
ness will be ruined if, under the treaty of Washington, the 
Canadian fishermen can have the free use of our markets. 
They, therefore, ask for protection in some form, but would 
prefer large bounties. The lake fishermen seem to have a 
clearer view of the difficulty they labor under, and they think 
that if Congress will abolish the duties on the articles which 
enter into their business they will not object to free trade in 
fish. They will probably send a delegation to Washington 
to urge this view upon the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

An excessive duty is levied upon nearly all the articles 
used by these fishermen. The folly of protection in this 
case is aggravated by the fact that the tariff upon many of 
the articles benefits only one or two manufacturers of twine, 
while it discriminates against the poor men who make nets. 
Gilling twime, which is only used by the poor fishermen, 
pays a duty of forty per cent. Even with,this protection the 
manufacturers cannot or will not manufacture twine equal 
in quality to that which is imported. A writer in the Butfalo 
Commercial Advertiser says that the fisherman’s kit which 
could be bought for #0 in Canada, would cost $600 in 
Butlalo or Detroit. <A fisherman who lives in Canada can, 
therefore, procure his outfit for a litthe more than half the 
cost to the fisherman who lives in the Uniied States, and yet 
can see his fish in Buftalo and Detroit upon equal terms. The 
consequence is the business is rapidly going over into Ca- 
nada. 


world for its resolution recommending that submarine cables 
should not be harmed in time of war. It is not likely that 
governments actually engaged in hostilities would pay much 
heed to this enlightened counsel. Yet the interests involved 
in the preservation of ocean cables are so vast, and the cost 
and trouble of replacing them are so enormous, that it is 
worth while to make a strong effort toward obtaining an in- 
ternational covenant for their protection. We have got so 
used to girdling the earth in forty minutes that we hardly 
estimate aright the value of the agency which brings Europe 
within an hour of our breakfast tables, and serves up to us 
yesterday's doings in all the world’s capitals with our morn- 
ing coftee. But fancy what a privation it would be to lose 
these facilities, to go back to the weary waiting for the mail 
steamers which left us weeks behind European events. Why, 
nowadays, a war might be begun and ended, an empire over- 
thrown, before we should hear of it at all. The shock to 
commerce would almost be paralyzing, and, indeed, every 
interest of life would suffer from what we might justly call a 
calamity. 

If the Atlantic cable were destroyed, years might pass and 
countless millions be expended before it could be relaid. To 
destroy it seems like an act of incredible madness. Yet, judg- 
ing from the past, it is almost impossible to hope that its con- 
tinuance could long survive hostilities between nations whose 
success on either side it might impair. The world, it is to be 
feared, has hardly yet reached that pitch of magnanimity. 
When it does, indeed, war itself will have ceased to be possi- 
ble. When civilized nations have agreed to except the mer- 
cantile marine from the operations of warfare, to make war 
on sea or on land only on actual fighting men, not on unarmed 
and peaceful merchants, we may expect to secure a like im- 
munity for submarine cables. But then we shall be close on 
the millennium. 


A CRITIC FROM THE EAST. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


A young Japanese student has recently conveyed to Ame- 
rican ears, in curiously clipped English, the Oriental idea of 
our modern civilization and Christianity. This unenlightened 
Pagan cannot understand why it is that when foreigners ar- 
rive in Japan they are often guilty of unchristian acts. It is 
in vain, he says, that some really good Christians try to per- 
suade the natives that Christianity is the true religion, while 
they are beset on all sides by “splendid specimens of nomi- 
nal Christian,” who “ are the slaves of Mammon, go to hous@ 
of ill repute, swear without almost any cause, insult the 
natives, kick and beat them, and behave as haughtily as Julius 
Cesar!” <A very proper protest is also made against the free 
use of canes “ over the heads” of the guileless Pagans of the 
flowery islands. And this aggrieved Japanese also contends 
that Christianity can make no real progress in the East until 
those who profess to follow its doctrines mend their ways. 
There is some wit and a good deal of wisdom in this criticism 
by an intelligent young foreigner. The youth is only nine- 
teen years old, a student sent to this country to perfect him- 
self in his “ humanities,” but he seems to have used his eyes 
and his reason to good purpose, and he tells plain truths 
which might be usefully borne in mind. We cracked Japan 
open, to be sure; but is that any good reason for going on 
pounding the inoffensive heads of her citizens? The Ameri- 
can in foreign lands is apt to be a pronounced sort of person 
—a trifle too much so, perhaps, even in fastidious Paris, where 
he follows the courteous fashion of outward decorum—but 
when he drops down among a people whom he regards as 
only half-civilized, his conduct is too often offensive in the 
highest degree. The young critic from Japan is not extra- 
vagant in his estimate of the effects of the unchristian deeds 
of so-called Christian men. 





The business of curing fish is also depressed by the bur- 
dens of the tariff. Syracuse salt is quoted in Canada at $1 50 
per barrel. The salt monopolists have represented to Con- 
gress that they cannot sell salt in competition with foreign 
producers; so they are pxotected in order to enable them to 
charge the consumers in the United States $2 45. They do 
compete successfully with foreign salt in Canada, and the 
fishermen in Buffalo, who have no “ drawback” like that 
allowed the ocean fishermen, pay them the enormous bounty 
of ninety-five cents per barrel. Is it wonderful that the fishing 
interest is depressed under these monstrous extortions ? 

Congress need not pay bounties to the fishermen if it will 
give them an equal chance in the markets of the United States 
and Canada. 





LET THEM KEEP SILENCE. 
From the Express. 


That sedate body, the Brooklyn Presbytery, have assem- 
bled to consider what punishment, if any, is due to the Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler for allowing Miss Smiley, a Quakeress, to 
preach in his pulpit. We believe it is not contended that 
the fair Quakeress had contaminated the minds of her 
hearers in any way, but it is alleged that it was thought ex- 
pedient to make this case a test, so that Presbyters who have 
always been opposed to the admission of women to the pul- 


‘“vygnL0OW JACK.’ 


From the Times. 


The Health Officer of the port of Charleston, 8. C., who 
has been at special pains to discover the actual cause of yel- 
low fever in that city, is of opinion that it has its source in 
putrified organic matter. The soil upon which the city 
stands, it appears, is sandy and porous, and is consequently 

| well calculated to conceal poisonous gases and vapors. That 
such a concealment does actually occur is not very difficult 
to believe, when it is considered that from the Ist of May to 
the 25th of September of last year, only one vessel arrived in 
port having a case of sickness on board, and that was not 
yellow fever. It is shown that the epidemic of 1871 was the 
most severe among the colored residents that had been 
known for upward of thirty years. Foreigners suffered a 
great deal, particularly the Germans. The condition of the 
atmosphere in 1850 was found, upon comparison, to be as 
—_— like that of 1871 as it is possible for seasons to be. 
|Charieston, under both, had been for weeks exposed to a 
most intense solar heat, which, in each instance, was followed 
by a deluge of rain. From this it will be seen that an epi- 
demic could have been prevented in 1850 and in 1871 if the 
sewerage had not been defective. With sewers like most of 








matter could not have madeits way into the soil. We are 
rather surprised to find, after such an elaborate discussion of 
the subject, that the Health Officer should be willing to pro- 
mise a lease of health to Charleston, provided that the Qua- 
rantine arrangements might be made independent of the 
Municipal Government. First of all he proves that the disease 
never came through the port, then he declares that it came 
from the foul gases generated in the soil, and finally that he 
can insure a perfect immunity from it provided that he be 
relieved from the tiresome interference of municipal officers. 
It is a pity that there should be a selfish spirit manifested in 
the treajment of such an importapt subject. But apart from 
this circumstance, it is quite evident that in Charleston there 


‘is an absolute need for a better system of sewerage; and that 


until such a luxury can be afforded, periodical visits from 
Moa, » fe "aad . 71 y 
yellow jack” may be reckoned upon with a tolerable degree 
of certainty. 
INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 
From the Evening Post. 


Once upon a time there was a cock-fight which Mr. Bergh 
or any other humane person might have welcomed with a 
sort of retributive pleasure, It occurred in the city of Havana 
in 1847, and might have been cailed an international cock- 
fight. The facts were these: In the harbor of that gay island 
capital were at the time two men-of-war. One was English; 
the other American. Between the chief and subordinate 
officers and men a cock-fight was organized, to “ come oft” 
on a certain evening at a celebrated “ pit” on shore. It pro- 
mised to be a notable aflair—and it was. Santa Anna, who 
loved the sport, was to be there with his wooden leg—and he 
was. The bird of the English party was a splendid fellow 
named “ Black Sultan,” famed for his prowess. The Ameri- 
can fowl was not to be named until he was placed in the pit 
before his antagonist. He was a pet of one of the sailors, 
who kept him in the forecastle, where he had the best of 
everything and was in good condition. The chief officer 
wanted to examine him, but the lieutenant, who knew the 
bird and what he had done, said “ No; let Jack Breeze bring 
him in when he is wanted.” The night for the grand display 
came, and the place, which was crowded by the elite of Ha- 
vana, was brilliantly lighted. The English “ Black Sultan” 
was already in the pit, and was walking about, depositing his 
measured foot-falls, gafts and all, with characteristically 
pompous dignity. Presently our American sailor came in, 
bearing a green-baize bag, which he held over the railing of 
the pit, into which he emptied from it a large but very singu- 
larly-looking cock, stout enough, but shy, who at once re- 
treated toward a sheltered place in the circle. 

“That cock won’t fight,” shouted the wagerers on one 
side ; “ take him out!” 

Meantime “ Black Sultan” had approached him, and given 
him one “ dig” with his right gaff, and then strutted triumph- 
antly away. He soon returned for a second dash at the un- 
resisting American fowl, when that hitherto retiring bird, 
awaiting his approach, put one unshielded claw against his 
sable antagonist’s breast, reached out the other, widespread, 
grasped him by the neck, and pulled off his head! 

The opposite party, whose heavy wagers had taken wings, 
were loud in their protests. “It was sharp practice and un- 
sportsmanlike.” “ What was the fowl, anyhow?’ “It was 
no cockfight,” ete. And it wasn’t, exactly; but the combat 
was a fair one, and had been won by an educated bald-headed 
American eagle, who had only been once before in a cock-pit. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 


Quoting Mr. Gladstone’s remark, that if the country chose 
tobe governed for 62 millions it might dispense with an 
income-tax, but if it chose to be governed at the rate of 70 
millions it must submit to a permanent income-tax, Mr. 
Harcourt insists that there is no reason why the country 
should not be governed for 62 millions. It is clear that Mr. 
Gladstone thought so; it is equally clear that, thinking so, 
he had no business to talk about the country “ choosing io 
ve governed” at a higher rate. It is for the Ministry to tell 
the country what expenditure is requisite to carry out their 
policy, and, if Parliament reject either the policy or the 
expenditure, to resign. A Minister who will consent to a 
policy that he does not approve, propose an expenditure he 
believes to be needless, rather than resign, is a mere place- 
hunter. But we have nothing todo with Mr. Gladstone’s 
consistency. Suppose it to be true that he thinks a military 
and naval expenditure of £20,000,000 adequate to all needful 
objects, while he proposes and carries out objects that cost 
£28,000,000, that may prove that Mr. Gladstone is dishonest, 
but it does not prove that the £28,000,000 are unnecessary. 
Yet more irrelevant is the remark that we spend half as much 
again as Prussia. -We have not one-fourth of her force. 
Prussia takes the military personnel she requires; we have to 
buy it. And Mr. Harcourt does not pretend that he can show 
us how to get the same force for less money; he leaves such 
laborious and humble economy to men of meaner talent and 
lower ambition. He proposes to cut down our expendi.ure 
by the simple process of cutting down our defensive force to 
the level of 1851. Now, it was clearly proved in 1854 that 
our expenditure had not given us an army capable of taking 
the field. But, then, Mr. Harcourt says we don’t want an 
army capable of taking the field. We have nothing to do 
with the Continent, and we can’t be attacked at home. If 
either of these propositions be erroneous his whole argument 
breaks down. 

Well, is it true that we can disregard all Continental occur- 
rences, and repudiate all Continental liabilities? Can we, as 
the first of free nations, proclaim to Europe that we will not 
interfere if the great military despotisms unite to crush out 
all constitutional government on the Continent, but that we 
will wait till our own turn comes? Can weallow the Ger- 
man Empire to seize Denmark and Holland, and thus make 
itself the second cf maritime as it is already the first of mili- 
tary Powers? Should we be safe if we did so? And, if we 
were, does Mr. Harcourt believe that the English people are 
so cowardly, so cold-blooded, or so selfish that they would 
sit tamely by and endure the perpetration of so great a 
wrong? Could we allow France to seize Belgium, and hold 
Antwerp, in Napoleon's phrase, as a pistol at the breast of 
England? Could we allow Russia to seize Constantinople, 
or any et Power to take possession of Egypt, thereby 
placing our Indian Empire at their mercy? Unless all these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative, it is clear that 
we must have an army capable of acting on the Continent. 
Mr. Harcourt says we cannot. No doubt he knows best; 
but he does not tell us why England should be less able than 
Austria or Italy to put, if necessary, 200,000 men in the field ; 





those that have been built in this City for years past, organic 


nor does he give us his reasons for belieying that even 100,- 
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000 English troops, with English artillery, well led and welt | trymen, began a voyage, during which he landed near Cape | infancy to regard as degrading to his manhood—to labor, to 

provided, would not have turned the scale either in 1866 or Cod. He was aferward slain im an encounter with the na-| work for his daily bread, an avocation suitable only for 
Other expeditions were undertaken by the Scandina- | squaws. 


1870—either at Sadowa or on the Rhine. We believe that | tives. ‘ d 
both France and Germany entertained a view slightly difler- | vians at subsequent periods down to the early part of the 


ing from Mr. Harcourt’s, andit might not be altogether )fifteenth century, when, owing to various causes of deeline, | lization to the Indian, it might be a profitable study to inves- 


beneath him to give his reasons for an opinion so very | including savage wars and disease, these early explorers lost 
exceptional.—Standard. \their foothold on the American Continent and disappeared 
wales | from its limits. +“ from the ninth to pond gyn — 
‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 it is easily proved by their historieal records and traditions 

aS SE See |that the ” perions continent had been visited and occupied 

A new pamphlet, said to be “semi-official,” has just ap- | by pioneers from the Scandinavians. From the great num- 
peared at Belgrade, proposing the formation of a Confederacy | ber of inscriptions, antique utensils, arms, bones, and monu- 
of States in Eastern Europe. The author, referring to the | ments discovered in the New England States, it is fair to 
tendency to centralization which has for some time been | presume that these adventurers ha? occupied a larger portion 
manifesting itself among the European races, observes that) of the new continent than their manuscripts would lead us 
centralization may be beneficial when all the nationalities | tosuppose. At the same time the discoveries in the Western 
which belong to any particular race desire it, but that as States and territories of mounds centaining human bones, 
regards the Slavonic nationalities no union would be possible | earthen vessels, and weapons whose form and structure prove 
except on the federal principle. He therefore entirel ; repu- | that their original owners belonged to a different people from 
diates the idea of Panslavism, whose effect would only be) any with which we are acquainted at the present day, should 
“to force the Slavonians of the South to become Russians, | be received 4s evidence strongly confirmatory of the early 
and to degrade their countries to the position of Russian | migrations claimed to have been made by the Scandinavians 
provinces.” Austria and Turkey must, he thinks, soon fall | and other nations. Admitting that there are certain physio- 
to pieces, and their nationalities (of course excepting the logical attributes common to nearly all the Indian tribes, 
Germans, who would join the German Empire) should then | sufficiently cecided and clear to enable them to be classed 
form themselves into an international confederacy, which | together as one branch of the human family, yet an intimate 
“ would energetically resist the German element, advancing | study of all the tribes of North America will develop physi- 
eastward under the pretext of promoting civilization, and | cal diversities suffieiently ample to justify the belief that the 
also any aggressive tendencies that might be displayed by | various tribes may have sprung from diflerent nationalities. 
Russia.” This confederacy, which would be called “the | We find them, although generally of a copper color, present- 
Eastern Confederation,” would consist of the following | ing all shades of complexion from a deep black to a shade of 
States:—“ 1. Servia, as the head of the confederacy, com-| white. Some tribes are of powerful stature, others are 


strength of the tribe as expressed in nu \ bers. 








prising the Turkish provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and | dwarfed. So marked are these differences that a person ac- 


the Austro-Hungarian provinces of Croatia and Dalmatia, all | 
but astrip of land on the coast, which would fall to Mon- | 
tenegro; 2. Bulgaria; 3. Montenegro; 4. Roumania, with 

the Austro-Hungarian provinces of Transylvania and Buko- 
vina; 5. Hungary; and 6. Illyria, consisting of Carnio‘a, | 
Istria, and part of Southern Styria.” “The only neighbor 

Servia has to fear,’ proceeds the author of the pamphlet, | 
“is Hungary. 
and material development, and modern progress shall be- | 
come predominant at Belgrade or Agram, one of these places | 
will become the inevitable point of attraction round which 
the remaining South Slavonian peoples will group themselves, 

. and fortunately for us the Government at Pesth does not 
seem as yet to understand or appreciate the decisive import- 
ance of this irrefutable axiom. 
ment, therefore, to take advantage of this favorable moment, 
and to obtain such a start in the race as to make any subse- 
quent efforts of its rival useless.” The writer next points 
out that “Servia is already in a position to offer greater 
advantages to the Southern Slavonians, so far as legislation 
and administration are concerned, than Hungary, with her 
incessant dissensions ;” and that education in Hungary is so 
inferior to that aftorded at Belgrade that the university 
in that town receives more and more students from the 
Slavonic districts of Hungary every year. 

“Servia,” he therefore concludes, “ will fulfil her mission, 
and the surest guarantee of her doing so lies, on the one hand, 
in the patriotic and wise conduct of her dynasty and her 
statesmen, and on the other, in the errors of her rivals.” It is 
reported from Belgrade that a few days after the publication 
of the above pamphlet, which has been distributed in a 
limited number of copies among the most influential men in 
the capital, the newly appointed Roumanian agent was 
received at a Court dinner by the Prince of Servia, the mem- 
bers of the Regency, and several of the Ministers, and that 
the Prince, in drinking to the prosperity of his “ dear brother, 
Prince Charles, and the Roumanian people,” said that Rou- 
mania “ may be called upon to act, perhaps in a short time, 
hand in hand with Servia for the purpose of carrying out the 
regeneration of Eastern Europe.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


. THE PROPOSED TAX ON RAW MATERIALS. 


~ 


M. Thiers believes in the virtues of protection. He holds 
that the best thing a patriot can do for his country is to 
isolate it from the rest of the world, to exclude from its mar- 
kets the productions of other countrtes by establishing pro- 
hibitive tariffs, and so turning it into a closed mart. His 
opinion is that domestic industry thrives best when shielded 
from foreign competition. The nation is then its own manu- 
facturer and customer, and bags all the profit. This system 
has, in his view, another incidental advantage. When fo- 
reign manufacturers are shut out by high duties it is possible 
to turn the importation of raw material into a source of re- 
venue, siuce cheapness of production is then no object, the 
home producer being able to put upon his goods the tax he 
had to pay at the Custom House. Thus the entire system of 
industry becomes a huge taxing machine. The only diffi- 
culty which p esents itself to M. Thiers is that goods made 
out of heavily-taxed materials cannot compete in foreign 
markets with goods which have had to bear no such burden, 
but he thinks it can be easily overcome by allowing a draw- 
back on exports. He might spare himself this trouble, for 
manufacturers so effectually protected at home wiil never 
venture abroad.— Manchester Examiner. 

Should M. Thiers not be able to carry the tax on raw ma- 
terials, he will be driven to make both ends meet either by 
an extension of the new property imposts, by cutting down 
his military expenditure, or by abandoning the preposterous 
sinking fund scheme. We do not forget that £8,000,000 of 
that fund are intended to repay part of the advances of the 
Bank, but the result is much the same; the President of the 
French Republic seeks to pay off the country’s debt by drain- 
ing the deposits of the country’s credit, and Closing the actual 
sources of her wealth. Most assuredly, no statesman at the 
head of affairs ever so loudly proclaimed his own utter ignor- 
ance, or displayed such obstinate incapacity to learn. He 
seeks to recover France by reducing her credit to bankruptcy, 
and destroying her business; and he is so incapable of com- 
prehending what he is told, that, according to the report, he 
has declared foreign nations to be in favor of the taxes on 
raw material —Dadly Telegraph. 

—~>—_____ 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 
BY G. A. CUSTER. 


Numerous evidences and various authorities go to prove 
that prior to the discovery of America by Columbus a series 
of voyages had been made from the old to the new continent. 
The historical records of the Scandinavians, describing their 
migratory expeditions, fix not only the dates of such excur- 
sions, but also the exact points on the American coast at 
which landings were made and colonies established. In 
1002, Thorwald Ericsson, following the example of his coun. 


In proportion as national tendencies, mental | 


tis for the Servian Govern- | 





customed to meeting the various tribes can at a glance distin- 
guish the individuals of one from the other. Almost every 
tribe possesses a language peculiarly its own, and what seems 
remarkable is the fact that no matter how long or how inti- 
mately two tribes may be associated with each other, they 
each preserve and employ their own language, and individuals 
of the one tribe rarely become versed in the spoken language 
of the other, all intereommunication being carried on either 
by interpreters or in the universal sign language. This is 
noticeably true of Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, two tribes 


| which for years have lived in close proximity to each other, 


| and who are sostrongly bound together, oflensively and defen- 
| sively, as to make common Cause against the enemies of either, 
| particularly against the white man. These tribes encamp 
together, hunt together, and make war together, yet but a 
comparatively small number of either can speak fluently the 
language of the other. I remember to have had an interview 
atone time with a number of prominent chiefs belonging to 
| five different tribes, the Cheyennes, Kiowas, Kaws, and Apa- 
ches. Incommunicating with them it was necessary for my 
language to be interpreted into each of the five Indian tongues, 
no representatives of any two of the tribes being able to un- 
derstand the language of each other; yet all of these tribes 
were accustomed to more or less intimate association. Be- 
tween the tribes which inhabited the Eastern States and those 
originally found on the Plains a marked diflerence is seen to 
exist. hey have but little in common, while a difference 
opty marked is discovered between the Indians of the 
Plains and those of the mountain regions further west, as 
well as the tribes of both Old and New Mexico. 

Inseparable from the Indian character, wherever he is to 
be met with, is his remarkable taciturnity, his deep dissimu- 
lation, the perseverance with which he follows his plans of 
revenge or conquest, his concealment and apparent lack of 
curiosity, his stoical courage when in the power of his ene- 
mies, his cunning, his caution, and last, but not least, the 
wonderful power and subtlety of his senses. Of this last I 
have had most interesting proof, one instance of which will 
be noted when describing the Washita campaign. In study- 
ing the Indian character, while shocked and disgusted by 
many of his traits and customs, I find much to be admired, 
jand still more of deep and unvarying interest. To me In- 
dian life, with its attendant ceremonies, mysteries and forms, 
is a book of unceasing interest. Grant that some of its pages 
are frightful, and, if possible, to be avoided, yet the attrac- 
tion is none the weaker. Study him, fight him, civilize 
him if you can, he remains still the object of your curiosity, 
a type of man peculiar and undefined, subjecting himself to 
no known law of civilization, contending determinedly 
against all eflorts to win him from his chosen mode of life. 
He stands in the group of nations solitary and reserved, seek- 
ing alliance with none, mistrusting and opposing the advances 
of all. Civilization may and should do much for him, but it 
can never civilize him. A few instances to the contrary may 
be quoted, but these are susceptible of explanation. No 
tribe enjoying its accustomed freedom has ever been induced 
to adopt a civilized mode of life, or, as they express it, to 
follow the white man’s road. At various times certain tribes 
have forsaken the pleasures of the chase and the excitement 
of the war-path for the more quiet life to be found on the 
“treservation.” Was this course adopted voluntarily and 
from preference? Was it because the Indian chose the ways 
of his white brother rather than those in which he had been 
born and bred ? 

In no single instance has this been true. What then, it 
may be asked, have been the reasons which influenced certain 
tribes to abandon their predatory, nomadic life, and to-day to 
influence others to pursue a similar course? The answer is 
clear, and as undeniable as it is clear. The gradual and 
steady decrease in numbers, strength, and influence, occa- 
sioned by wars both with other tribes and with the white 
man, as well as losses brought about by diseases partly attri- 
| butable to contact with civilization, have so lowered the 
jstanding and diminished the available fighting force of the 
tribe as to render it unable to cope with more powertul 
neighboring tribes with any prospect of success. The stronger 
tribes always assume an overbearing and dominant manner 
toward their weaker neighbors, forcing them to join in costly 
and bloody wars or themselves to be considered enemies. 
When a tribe falls from the position of a leading one, it is at 
the mercy of every tribe that chooses to make war, being 
forced to take sides, and at the termination of the war is 
renerally sacrificed to the interests of the more powerful. 

'o avoid these sacrifices, to avail itself of the protection of 
civilization and its armed forces, to escape from the ruining 
influences of its more warlike and powerful neighbors, it re- 
luctantly accepts the situation, gives up its accustomed 
haunts, its wild mode of life, and nestles down under the pio- 
tecting arm of its former enemy, the white man, and tries, 
however feebly, to adopt his manner of life. In making 
this change the Indian has to sacrifice all that is dear to his 
heart; he abandons the only mode of life in which he can be 
a warrior and win triumphs and honors worthy to be sought 
after; and in taking up the pursuits of the white man he 
does that which he Eas always been taught from his earliest 
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To those who advocate the application of the liws of civi- 


tigate the effect which such application produces upon the 
Looking at 
him as the fearless hunter, the matchless horseman and war- 
rior of the Plains, where Nature placed him, and contrastin 
him with the reservation Indian, who is supposed to be revel- 
ling in the delightful comforts and luxuries of an enlightened 
condition, but who in reality is grovelling in beggary, bereft 
of many of the qualities which in his wild state tended to 
render him noble, and heir to a combination of vices partly 
his own, partly bequeathed to him from the pale-face, one is 
forced, even against desire, to conclude that there is unend- 
ing antagonism between the Indian nature and that with 
which his well-meaning white brother would endow him. 
Nature intended him for a savage state; every instinct, every 
impulse of his soul inclines him to it. The white rece might 
fall into a barbarous state, and afterwards, subjected to the 
influence of civilization, be reclaimed and prosper. Not so 
the Indian. He cannot be himself and be civi'ized ; he fades 
away and dies. Cultivation such as the white man would 
ive him deprives him of his identity. Education, strange as 
it may appear, seems to weaken rather than strengthen his 
intellect. Where do we find any specimens of educated In- 
dian eloquence comparing with that of such native, untutored 
orators as Tecumseh, Osceola, Red Jacket, and Logan; or, to 
select from those of more recent fame, Red Cloud of the 
Sioux, or Sa-tan-ta of the Kiowas? Unfortunately for the 
last-named chief, whose =ame has been such a terror to our 
frontier settlements, he will have to be judged for other qua- 
lities than that of eloquence. Attention has more recently 
been directed to him by his arrest by the military authorities 
near Fort Sill, Indian Territory, and his transportation to 
Texas for trial by civil court for various murders and depre- 
dations, alleged to have been committed by him near the 
Texas frontier. He has since had his trial, and, if public 
rumor is to be credited, has been sentenced to death. His 
eloquence and able arguments upon the Indian question in 
various councils to which he was called won for him the de- 
served title of “ Orator of the Plains.” 

In his boasting harangue before the Generals of the Army, 
which furnished the evidence of his connection with the 
murders for which he has been tried and sentenced, he stated 
as a justification for such outrages, or rather as the occasion 
of them, that they were in retaliation for his arrest and im- 
prisonment by me some three years ago. As there are two 
sides to most questions, even if one be wrong, when the pro- 
per time arrives a brief account of Sa-tan-ta’s arrest and im- 
prisonment, with the causes leading thereto, will be given in 
these sketches. One of the favorite remarks af Sa-tan-ta in 
his orations, and one too which other chiefs often indulge in, 
being thrown out as a “ glittering gencrality,’ meaning much 
or little as they = desire, but most often the latter, was that 
he was tired of making war and desired now “ to follow the 
white man’s road.” fe is scarcely to be presumed that he 
found the gratification of this oft-expressed desire in recently 
following the “white man’s road” to Texas, under strong 
guard and heavily manacled, with hanging, to the Indian the 
m st dreaded of ull deaths, plainly in the perspective. Aside, 
however, from his character for restless barbarity, and ac- 
tivity in conducting merciless forays against our exposed 
frontiers, Sa-tan-ta is a remarkable man—remarkable for his 
powers of oratory, his determined warfare against the ad- 
vances of civilization, and his opposition to the abandon- 
ment of his accustomed mode of life, and its exchange for 
the quiet, unexciting, uneventful life of a reservation Indian. 
If I were an Indian, I often think that I would greatly prefer 
to cast my lot among those of my people who adhered to the 
free open plains, rather than submit to the confined limits of 
a reservation, there to be the recipient of the blessed benefits 
of civilization, with its vices thrown in without stint or mea- 
sure. The Indian can never be permitted to view the ques- 
tion in this deliberate way. He is: neither a luxury nor neces- 
sary of life. He can hunt, roam, and camp when and where- 
soever he pleases, prov ded always that in so doing he does 
not run contrary to the requirements of civilization in its 
advancing tread. When the soil which he has claimed and 
hunted over for so long a time is demanded by this to him 
insatiable monster, there is no appeal; he must yield, or, like 
the car of Juggernaut, it will roll mercilessly over him, destroy- 
ing as it advances. Destiny seems to have so willed it, and 
the world looks on and nods its approval. At best the his- 
tory of our Indian tribes, no matter from wh it standpoint it 
is regarded, affords a melancholy picture of loss of life. Two 
hundred years ago it required millions to express in numbers 
the Indian population, while at the present time less than 
half the number of thousands will suffice for the pur- 
pose. Where and why have they gone? Ask the Saxon 
race, since whose introduction into and occupation of the 
country these vast changes have been effected. 

But little idea can be formed of the terrible inroads which 
diseases before unknown to them have made upon their nuin- 
bers. War has contributed its share, it is true, but disease 
alone has done much to depopulate many of the Indian 
tribes. It is stated that the small-pox was first introduced 
among them by the white man in 1837, and that in the short 
space of one month six tribes lost by this disease alone twelve 
thousand persons. , 

Confusion som. times arises from the division of the Indians 
into nations, tribes, and bands. A nation is generally a con- 
federation of tribes which have sprung from a common stock 
or origin. The tribe is intended to embrace all bands and 
villages claiming a common name, and is presided over by a 
head chief, while each band or village is presided over by 
one or more subordinate chiefs, but all acknowledging a cer- 
tain allegiance to the head or main village. This division 
cannot always be accounted for. It arises sometimes from 
necessity, where the entire tribe is a large one, and it is diffi- 
cult to procure game and grazing in one locality suflicient for 
all. In such cases the varipus bands are not usually separated 
by any great distance, but regulate their movements so as to 
be able to act in each other’s behalf. Sometimes a ce! ief 
more warlike than the others, who favors war and conquest 
at all times, and refuses to make peace even when his tribe 
assents to it, will separate himself, with those who choose to 
unite their fortunes with his, from the remainder of the tribe, 
and act for the time independently. Such a character pro- 
duces endless trouble; his village become3 a shelter and 
rendezvous for all the restless spirits of the tribe. While the 
latter is or pretends to be at peace, this band continues to 
made wat, yet when pressed or pursued av ils itself of the 
protection of those who are supposed to be peaceable. 

Having hurriedly sketched the country in which we shall 
find it necessary to go, and glanced at certain theories caleu- 





lated to shed some light on the origin and destiny of the 
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Indian tribes, the succeeding pages will be devoted to my per- 
sonal experience on the Plains, commencing with the expedi- 
tion of Major-General Hancock in the spring of 1867.— 
Galagy. 


——_>—_——_—. 


AN OLD HIMALAYAN TOWN. 


From immemorial times, certain wild tracks through the 
mountains have served as a highway between the bleak 
steppes of Tibet and the sunny slopes of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, The wild herdsmen of the dimly-known land 
beyond the snows, cross to-day, as they did before William 
the Conqueror landed in England, over the Niti Pass and 
the wild currents of the Sutlej, through the pretty villages of 
Nagkunda and Muthana, through the pine-forest of Fagu, 
and over the Mashobra Hills, to exchange their butter and 
bear-skins for grain and knives. On a mountain, warmly 
wrapped in pine and rhododendron, and honey-combed with 
deep valleys, stands a quaint little red wooden town, wan- 
dering up « hillside, and running for some distance along its 
crest. It stands about fifty miles deep in the mountains from 
the nearest plains: and to reach it, you have to climb many a 
hill and cross many a brawling torrent. It must have been 
the obscurest little city in the world, only known to the eagles 
and swallows who dance forever over the valleys. ne 
would suppose that a traveller might have looked for it in 
vain among the thousand hills of the Himalaya, till his hair 
turned gray; and so, indeed, many a one might; but a difle- 
rent fate awaited it. An Englishman in search of a sanita- 
rium found it, after it had hidden itself successfully for— one 
does not like to say how many hundred years; ay, found it, 
and within a few years forced it to take a very prominent 
place among the pleasant places of the earth. The litile 
town is now one of the capitals of the greatest empire in the 
world. Subject princes, mighty western nobles, and travel- 
lers from every country, are seen in its narrow bazaars. 
Long lines of camels, and caravans of oxen-carts, are unceas- 
ingly, for six months of every year, pouring into it the luxu- 
ries of Hindostan, and the magnificent comforts of Europe. 
A thousand beautiful villas look down upon it from the sur- 
rounding hills; and on the splendid roads which lead from 
it in every direction may be seen, of a summer evening, a 
wonderful show of fashion and beauty—the creme de la 
creme of England in Asia. Amid all her greatness, however, 
Simla never forgets her origin, but still, as of old, barters 
with the simple shepherds ot Tibet, supplying all the little 
luxuries they seek, and absorbing the primitive wares brought 
in exchange. Wild and unkempt-looking fellows are these 
Tibetans, with their long hair falling over their shoulders, 
and thin sheep-skins and woollen jackets hanging down a 
mass of rags and dirt. Their hairless faces, small squat noses, 
and upturned eyes, plainly denote their race, and contrast 
strangely with the delicate Aryan features of the Punjab 
hillmen. Always smoking long wooden pipes—like those of 
the lower classes in Germany—smiling and pleased at every 
thing, ever ready for any amount of conversation or food, 
they are great favorites with the mountaineers of the lower 
ranges; and, indeed, they have many very amiable and lova- 
ble qualities. They are eminently truthful, honest, and chaste, 
easily amused, easily satisfied, very sociable, and of great 
physical endurance. The women are not characterized by 
such strongly marked Tartar features as the men, and many 
of themare exceedingiy pretty, though sadly dirty always. 

A considerable number of these people remain in bimla 
during the whole summer, finding employment as wood- 
cutters and coolies. Strings of them are always to be seen 
carrying in enormous beams from the Fagu forest. They 
fasten them behind by ropes suspended over their shoulders, 
and go staggering along almost bowed to the ground with 
the weight. You sometimes see a slight young girl carrying 
one of these huge logs—the best part of a young pine tree, 
perhaps—and, though bent double with the ponderous bur- 
den, looking quite contented and happy, and carrying in her 
hhand a wooden pipe,to which she occasionally applies for 
comfort and solace. Ora whole family—papa and mamma, 
big brothers, little brothers and sisters—are all seen strug- 
gling along in single file, with loads proportioned to their re- 
spective sizes, all smoking, talking, and looking merry 
enough. These great pieces of timber not only stretch across 
the whole breadth of the road, but frequently stretch out far 
over the side, and sometimes, indeed, are of such length that 
the unhappy coolie has to sidle along with them the whole 







































































and without moving his hands, is raising his head to suck the 
f nt hookah. Half a dozen of his clients are attempting 
to bargain with him, and sitting in a row on their hams in 
front, are all talking at once. any oe of his mo- 
nopoly, he does not trouble himself to bandy idle words, but, 
with all the patience of the Oriental, calmly waits till they 
have made up their minds to fwd his price for whatever they 
may happen to want.—Cha #’s Journal, 


found amongst them many of taste and education, who 
would not endure the slang trash of a burlesque, or the ex- 
citing rubbish of sensation dramas, but who can relish the 
polished wit of our elder playwrights. A notable contrast to 
this picture is to be found in the brutal audiences of the 
manufacturing towns of the midlands and the north, into the 
theatres of which, always excepting the towns, respectability 
seldom enters. To gratify the taste of a threepenny gallery, 
the most bloodthirsty of dramas and the most stilted of actors 
must be provided. I remember hearing a north countryman 
sum up his praise of an actor in these words:—‘ Eh, he’s a 
foine actor; look what big legs a’s got!” When Charles 
Mathews visited the potteries, on a starring engagement of 
two nights, he was regarded by the pit and gallery as a posi- 
tive swindle. “ Call that acting ?” cried a fellow ; “I wouldn’t 
o to see such a muff again if I was paid for it!’—Dark 
ue. 





FIGHT BETWEEN A COBRA AND A MONGOOSE. 


The snake was a large cobra, 4 ft. 1044 in. in length, the 
most formidable cobra I have seen. He was turned into an 
enclosed outer room, or verandah, about 20 ft. by 12 ft., and 
at once coiled himself up, with head erect, about ten or 
twelve inches from the ground, and began to hiss loudly. 
The mongoose was a small one of his kind, very tame and 
quiet, but exceedingly active. When the mongoose was put 
into the rectangle, it seemed scarcely to notice the cobra; but 
the latter, on the contrary, appeared at once to recognise its 
enemy. It ecame excited, and no longer seemed to pay any 
attention to the bystanders, but kept constantly looking at 
the mongoose. The mongoose began to go round and round 
the enclosure, occasionally venturing up to the cobra, appa- 
rently quite unconcerned. Some eggs being laid on the 
ground, it rolled them near the cobra, and began to suck 
them. Occasionally it left the eggs, and went up to the 
cobra, within an inch of its neck, as the latter reared up; but 
when the cobra struck out, the mongoose was away with ex- 
traordinary ey At length the mongoose began to bite 
the cobra’s tail, and it looked as if the fight would commence 
in earnest. Neither, however, seemed anxious for close 
quarters, so the enclosure was narrowed. The mongoose 
then began to give the cobra some very severe bites; but the 
cobra after some fencing forced the mongeose into a corner, 
and struck it with full strength on the upper part of the hind 
leg. We were sorry for the mongoose, us but for the enclo- 
sure it would have escaped. It was clear that on open ground 
the cobra could not have bitten it at all; while it was the 
policy of the mongoose to exhaust the cobra before making 
a close attack. The bite of the cobra evidently caused the 
mongoose great pain, for it repeatedly stretched out its leg, 
and shook it,as if painful, for some minutes. The cobra 
seemed exhausted by its efforts, and, putting down its head, 
tried hard to escape, and kept itself ina corner. The mon- 
goose then went up to it and diew it out. by snapping at its 
tail, and when it was out, began to bite its body, while the 
cobra kept turning round and round, striking desperately at 
the mongoose, but in vain. When this had continued for 
some time, the mongoose came at length right in front of the 
cobra, and after some dodging and fencing, when the cobra 
was in the act of striking, or rather, ready to strike out, the 
mongoose, to the surprise of all, made a sudden spring at the 
cobra, and bit it in the inside of the upper jaw, about the fang, 
and instantly jumped back again. Blood flowed in large 
drops from the mouth of the cobra, and it seemed much 
weakened. It was easy now to see how the fight would end, 
as the mongoose became more eager for the struggle. It 
continued to bite the body of the cobra, going round it as be- 
fore, and soon came again in front, and bit it a second time 
in the upper jaw, when more blood flowed. This continued 
for some time, until at last, the cobra, being very weak, the 
mongoose caught its upper jaw firmly, and holding down its 
head began to crunch it. The cobra, however, being a very 
strong one, often got up again, and tried feebly to strike the 
mongoose; but the latter now bit its head and body as it 
pleased; and when the cobra became motionless and dead, 
the mongoose left it and ran into the jungle. The natives 
said that the mon went to the jungle to eat some leaves 
to cure itself. We did not wish to prevent it, and we ex- 
pected it would die, as it was severely bitten. In the even- 
ing, some hours after the fight, it returned, apparantly quite 
well, and is now as wellasever. It follows either that the 
bite of a cobra is not fatal to a mongoose, or that a mongoose 
manages somehow to cure itself. I am not disposed to put 
aside altogether what so many intelligent natives assert. 
This fight shows, at any rate, how these active little animals 
manage to kill poisonous snakes. On open ground a snake 
cannot strike them, whereas they can bite the body and tail 
of a snake, and wear it out before coming to close quarters. 
This mongoose did not seem to fear the cobra at all; whereas 


—_—_>__—_—_. 
THE DIAMOND. 


The unrivalled brilliancy of this gem has always attracted 
universal admiration. No other substance, natural or artifi- 
cial, can rival its justre, sorich with prismatic colors. It 
differs from all other gems in not being composed of earth, 
but of carbon. The colorsof diamonds are various. The 
finest are colorless in themselves, and have only what they 
derive from refracting the rays of light—these are — 
as of the purest water. Some have a tinge of red, blue, or 
green, which are next in estimation. Yellow diamonds are 
much estimated. Brown diamonds are less valuable, and 
still less so are those which are cloudy or have flaws. 

The diamond is a substance of considerable utility inthe 
arts, independently of its value as an ornament. Fine drills 
are made of small splinters, which are used for drilling holes 
in rubies and other hard stones used by jewellers in best kind 
of clock-work gold and silver wire drawers and others who 
require very fine holes drilled in such substances. These 
drills are also used to pierce china-ware, where rivets are to 
be inserted—also for piercing holes in artificial enamel teeth, 
or any vitreous substance, however hard. The fine powder 
is used for grinding down other hard stones, none of which 
can be cut or engraved without this material—arms, crests, 
cameoes, intaglios, &c., are engraved upon cornelian, onyx, 
agate, &c., by means of diamond powder. 

A matter of much importaice is the setting of diamonds, 
which depends partly on their quality. The finest brilliants 
are always set open, that is, without a back. Shallow brilliants, 
having a great surface, are generally set close, or with a back of 
black substance; and then frequently much ingenuity is 
exercised, an inferior stone being sometimes made, by con- 
cealing defects, to appear like a perfect brilliant. What are 
called foils, are thin leaves of metal placed under a precious 
stone, in order to increase its brilliancy or give it a different 
color—they are of gold, silver or copper. The trade of the 
diamond-cutter is wholly distinct from that of the lapidary, 
whose business is to polish the inferior gems. The diamond- 
cutters of England and Holland are said to be the best in the 
world. Attempts have been made to fabricate the diamond 
by-chemical means, but hitherto always without success—the 
idea is, however, not absurd, since the composition of the 
diamond is known to be pure carbon only, and, could the 


means of crystalizing carbon be discovered, the object would 
be obtained. 
—_———_>_—_ 


DAVID HUME. 


The Dean of Westminster, lecturing at Edinburgh the 
other night, thus referred to David Hume :—There was (he 
said) a theologian whose work was of extraordinary interest, 
not so much from its intrinsic merit as from the singular 
illustration it aftorded of the rare liberality of the Scottish 
clergy at the time—he referred to the treatise on miracles in 
answer to David Hume by Dr. George Campbell, of Aberdeen. 
It was not too much to say that the name of Hume was then, 
as it was still, one of the chief objects of theological terror, 
not only in Great Britain, but in all Europe. Hume was the 
great sceptic of a skeptical age, but he was also of what one 
might call so truly Christian a character that even so good a 
judge as Adam Smith could say of him that he was the most 
perfectly wise and virtuous man he had ever known. Nor 
did he, like the scoffers on the Continent, put himself for- 
ward as an unbeliever. “Iam no deist,” he said, “I do not 





way from Fagu to Simla, about eight or ten miles. When 
riding quickly along this winding road one sometimes comes | 
very awkwardly upon these great timber barriers, stretching, | 
one behind the other, across the path; and not unfrequently 
accidents have happened by this means; but generally, the 
‘Tibetans manage, by a twist of the body, to bring their beams 
in line with the road with astonishing celerity. But enough 
of the wood-carriers. The reader must come and take a look 
at the principal bazaar or street of the little town. 

A long, narrow, winding road, between wooden houses, 
stained dull red, and two stories in height, runs up a slight 
incline on a sharp hill-crest, dividing two valleys. ‘The lower 
story of every house has neither doors nor windows in front, 
but is a little cave merely, serving at once’ as warehouse and 
workshop. Passing through this busy little street, you see, 
in turn, every trade and occupation being carried on. There 
is a shop full of tailors, with high turbans on, busily at work ; 
one of them is reading in a sing-song voice to the others some 
ancient tale of Mussulman prowess, or of the miraculous 
deeds of the prophet. In the little adjoining cell, or 
shop, as we may call it by courtesy, is an old grey-bearded 
man, brooding over a little earthen stove, and blowing into 
flame a few lumps of charcoal, through a little brass tube, 
with all his might. Opposite to him is sitting another old 
fellow, who is picking and catching at something in the fire 
with a pair of tiny tongs. One or two large gold nose- 
rings are lying near on a little tray, beside a silver bangle or 
two, indicating the manufactory and depot of a goldsmith. 
After every few minutes of exertion, the two old gentlemen 
cease from their labors, to take a whiff from the tall hookahs 
standing near,and to exchange a friendly word with the 
carpenter who works in the Jittle hole on the opposite side of 
lhe street. At present this artisan is bending over a piece of 
wood he holds between his toes, and into which he is drilling 
an eyeiet with an instrument that looks like a child’s bow. 
Near him, his son, also sitting on his haunches, on the floor, 
and holding between his toes a half-made comb, is vigorously 
working with a tool, suggesting the idea of some horrible in- 
strument of torture, but really acting in the capacity of a 
saw. Strewed about the floor are a plank or two; some un- 


the cobra was evidently in great fear from the moment it 
saw the mongoose.— Professor Andrews, in “ Nature.” 


—_——e—__—_—_- 


PROVINCIAL THEATRICAL AUDIENCES. 


In the small towns of the agricultural districts still linger 
some remnants of the old-fashioned audience of our fathers’ 
days. There managers are still dependent upon the patron- 
age of the surrounding gentry. Upon the bespeak nights 
there are great gatherings presenting curious studies of 
character to those used to the dull ayy of town audi- 
ences. First and foremost there is the playgoer who has 
ceased to frequent the theatre save on such particular occa- 
sions, who shakes his head at all modern acting, and, after 
the play, adjourns to the bar parlor of the hotel to solemnly 
peal on a long pipe, and tell long stories about the actors of an ¢ ; i 

his youth, Then there are the serious people who object to}@ green oasis in the history of polemics, and surely was of 
such places, and have only come because Mr. So-and-So pre- | itself sufficient to redeem the Scotch clergy from the indis- 
sented them with tickets; old ladies and gentlemen of ex-|criminate charges which Buckle brought against them. It 
tremely sour aspects, who never relax the preparatory moral | Was 1n the Established Church that these eminent men found 
look with which they await the shocking things they are|their natural home. The narrower spirits of the age took 
convinced all plays are filled with. Then there are the serious | refuge in one secession after another. 
oung men of Christian associations, and the serious young ——- 


adies who, with much difficulty and after many anxious ANE 

inquiries as to whether there would be anything improper, ECCENTRICITIES nea WAGNER, THE COMPOSER. 

have been prevailed upon to take tickets in honor of the| That the composer is exceedingly disliked personally is 
well known, and his favor with the king, who is almost in- 


tron, but who, in spite of all assurances to the contrary, 
ce accessible to nearly every one else, does not add to his popu- 


k at first extremely uncomfortable, in anticipation of 

something dreadfully wicked coming every moment; thaw-| larity. The most absurd stories are told of his pretension, 

ing, however, gradually into a state of high delight. Nor|and so impressed is he with his own extraordinary genius 

must we forget the pleasant buxom people who do not visit|that he scorns the apparel of ordinary human beings. He 

the theatre very often, but, when they do, thoroughly enjoy | wears generally upon the street a long green velvet robe-like 

themselves ; these are always accompanied by happy-faced | affair reaching to the knees, and a mantle of the same color 
and material, of the style of the Middle Ages over that. 


children, who make the house ring with their boisterous 

merriment. Besides these, there are all the Misters and| There are slanderous whispers of exceeding lankness of limb, 

Misses, and Mrs. Somebodys, who go only because all the| the reason for his detestation of the present fashion. One 

other Misters, and Misses, and Mrs. Somebodys go, and the} day he was striding with his melodramatic air along the 

farmers in the pit,who laugh until they are purple in the| street, when a strong gust of wind carried oft his mantle and 

face, at the comedy, but grow uneasy at the serious portions | dropped it at the feet of a young lady passing in a carriage. 
She ordered the driver to stop, and courteously handed it to 


style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by that 
appellation.” His reward was, that the graces of his charac- 
ter were acknowledged by the clergy more readily than b 

the laity. He lived on the most intimate terms with the ote d 
ing clergy of Edinburgh. Blair openly defended him from 
attacks which he believed to be unjust. The General Assem- 
bly steadily refused, though hard pressed, to censure his wri- 
tings. The work of his friend, Lord Kames, although an 
elder, was not even noticed by that body. The crowning 
example of Christian courtesy was shown by Dr. Campbell, 
who, before publishing his treatise, submitted it to Hume’s 
perusal, and at once accepted his great adversary’s criticism 
on passages in which the meaning of the controverted work 
had been misunderstood, and which needed to be softened. 
Hume most gracefully acknowledged the urbanity of this 
truly Christian controversialist. The whole transaction was 



































finished pieces of work; a couple of long pipes; a small, 
naked, crawling child; and a piece of sugar cane. 

_ From a neighboring shop, sounds of animated conversa- 
tion strike upon the ear, A grain merchant, surrounded by 
little bags of corn and boxes of flour, is sitting in a remote 
corner of his shop, wrapped up closely in a dirty white cloth, 







of the play—the rustics in the gallery who have been treated 
by the masters, who stare at the stage in open-mouthed won- | the bowing musician, who came stately, though panting to 
to the carriage door. To her consternation, with a gracious 


der. And lastly, the magnate of the night, the sir or the 

lord, who sits in the box, surrounded by his friends, really | wave of the hand he patronizingly exclaimed, “ Retain it, my 

enjoying the performance, upon whom all eyes are frequently | Fraulein!”—With his usual distinguished lack of tact, and 
recklessness of the experience of the past, he has roused a 


turned. Of course everybody laughs when he laughs, and 
storm of indignation by his “Judaism in Music,” which has 


everybody applauds when he applauds. The town-bred may 
le at these unsophisticated people; but there will be | been wittily said to amount to two propositions: First,a Jew 
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is incapable of understanding or composing music ; secondly, | J . and F. Howard, of Bedford. Their safety water-tube| No less than twent)-‘our hours are now gained en route to 
as no one understands or can compose my music, therefore | boiler has proved itself capable of being worked with security | India, in consequee of the opening of the Frejus Tunnel, as 
all mankind are Jews.—The new opera of “ Rheingold” was | at a pressure of 140 lb. to 150 Ib. per square inch, as well at | the mail leaving London on Friday evening now reaches Brin- 


performed for the first time in Munich on the 27th of August, | sea as on the land. A calculation in the Zimes shows how, | disi on Monday morning instoad of ‘Tuesday morning, as here- 


1869. Asin the case of the “ Master Singers” the king de-|in a single voyage to China and back, the saving in coal 
noted an extraordinary amount to defray the expense of pre- | might amount to £1,000; while there would be an additional 
paration. Wagner conceived the idea that his Rhine should | available freight of several hundreds of tons. When peat- 
not be personated by rolling, painted canvas, but that a} ball fuel has been introduced, giving, as it does, three times 


veritable stream of water must flow across the stage. 


Then |as great a result as coal, weight for weight, the economy of 


came a dubious thought; as the scene requires a nymph to! ocean steam navagation will, indeed, be one of the most 
swim from one rocky shore to the other by the light of a| remarkable triumphs of modern invention. 


setting sun, who was to do it? The part was to_be taken by | 
Fraulein Mellinger, aud Wagner hit upon the brilliant idea | 
of causing the king to order the lady to take swimming les- 
sons.— Alice Asbury, in Atlantic Monthly. 

a area 


SCORPIONS IN INDIA. 


Scorpions are a serious pest in India. Calcuttaitself is not) 
free from ta2m, and they appear to be spread all over the 
peninsula; but in the wns and elevated parts of the interior | 
they swarm to such a degree that it is seldom you can turn | 
up a large flat stone without discovering one or more lurking | 
beneath, or a decayed tree which does not shelter several un- | 
der its bark. This creature is a type of all that is frightful | 
and formidable. It can pinch with its crab-like claws, stab 
with its spider-like fangs, and sting with its tail worse than 
the huge hill-hornet. It climbs with facility, and runs 
quickly backwards, forwards, or sideways, and there is a 
peculiar malignity in its look and actions which excites alarm 
and aversion. If menaced with the finger or a stick, instead 
of retreating it wheels round, facing its adversary, and, with 
outstretched pincers and elevated tail, dares the attack ; ard 
on such occasions it often utters a plainly audible hiss. One | 
species which frequents rocks and stony places, and is of a} 
black color, attains to five or five and a half inches in length; | 
but is not considered by the natives generally so poisonous as 
a smaller and brown variety, which adheres to trees, and is 
common in houses. The sting of these is most agonising. 
Natives generally bear extreme pain silently and stoically, 
but I have seen them in distraction verging upon positive 
madness from the puncture of ascorpion. One of my ser- 
vants, a bearer, in Singbhoom, while sleeping in the verandah 
of my house, was stung by a scorpion, and instantly shouted 
out so as to wake up everybody, myself amongst the number. 
On going up to the man’s charpaie (small bedstead) I found 
the other servant anda guard of sepoys, together wiih the 
sentry on duty, looking helplessly on while the unfortunate 
bearer was screaming, roaring, and writhing. He had been 
stung a little above the ankle. I scarified the part with a 
penknife, and rubbed in ammonia, also giving him some 
diluted to drink (which, however, was useless); but all Icould 
do was of no avail, and the man continuedin such agonies 
till daybreak that it was harrowing to behold him. At day- 
light he was removed to his own house in the compound, and 
a native mesmeriser tried his skill upon him, but with no great 
result, though the pain began to subside naturally as time 
wore on. At ten o'clock, before going to office, I found him 
more tranquil, still complaining, and it was not till the next 
morning he was able to resume his work. The scorpion 
which inflicted all this injury was not discovered, but must 
have been of a most virulent kind, for stings from these 
animals are of common occurrence, even amongst Europeans, 
and do not in general entail more than three or four hours’ 
suffering. My own experience is limited to a sting on my 
chest from a tiny young one not more than half an inch in 
length, which had managed somehow to get into my shirt, 
folded up in it probably by the washerwoman; and this was 
painful enough for half an hour or so to give one a terrible 
idea of what a full-grown scorpion could effect. The sting 
of one of these has been described to me as asharp, piercing 
shock, something between the blow of a hammer and the 
sudden penetration of an awl, followed immediately by vio- 
lent pain and throbbing, subsiding gradually in three or four 
hours, but leaving considerable soreness for along time. I 
have heard ipecacuanha prescribed as the specific for stopping 
the pain; indeed, one gentleman told me he found it did so 


| 





with him immediately on application, while others have 
declared it to be of no use whatever! Another recommenda- 
tion is to drop melted wax upon the puncture, and this, I 
believe, in the cuse of a wasp’s sting, is sometimes resorted to 
in England. Ammonia, as far as my experience goes, has no 
eftect. Regarding the old tales of “scorpion girt with cir- 
cling fire,” to which Byron alludes, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the assertion of its stinging itself to death is a 
mere fable; a very little observation would show that such 
an act is physically impossible. The sting is hooked down- 
wards, so that, if the animal could touch its own back, it 
would be with the convexity of the curve, not the point of 
the sting; but I have been gravely assured by a gentleman 
that he saw ascorpion commit suicide in this manner. If 
placed on the palm of the hand kept flat, it appears also in- 
capable of doing any harm. I have watched this done seve- 
raltimes by a native, who importuned the bystanders to try 
the experiment themselves ; but we were content with assur- 
ing ourselves that “seeing is believing.” When in repose, 
the scorpion lies along some groove, or under a sheet of bark, 
or flat stone, stretched at full length, its palpi straight before 
it, the pincers close together, and the tail extended in a 
straight line behind. When alarmed, or standing on the 
defensive, it erects the tailin the manner of the Rhesus 
monkey, or the pig-tailed macaque, in the figure of an §, the 
palpi being held up ready to grasp anything —Feld. 


————__>___—_ 


TATTOOING.—We are so accustomed to associate tattooing 
almost entirely with the natives of New Zealand and the In- 
dians of North America, that it comes to us almost as a new 
fact to learn from a correspondent of the Field what a high 
standard the art of tattooing has reached among the Japa- 
nese. There we find men who make it their business to tat- 
too others; and these “ professors of tattooing” are artists of 
no mean power, “for no india-rubber or ink eraser can pos- 
sibly take out a false line once imprinted; and they almost 
invariably in the ‘printing in’ improve upon the drawings 
previously made.” The bettoes, or Japanese grooms, will 
frequently have depicted on their skins, not only perfectly- 
drawn pictures of birds, reptiles, beasts, and fishes, but also 
representations of whole scenes, often from some old legend 
or history. A very common device is the red-headed crane, 
the sacred bird of Japan, depicted standing on the back of a 
tortoise, and this is emblematic of woman's beauty treading 
down man’s strength. These designs are pricked in by needles, 
and two or three colors are used. 


Steam Borters.—The problem of enormously reducing 
the consumption of fuel in steamships, says a contemporary, 
has been solved, not by some famous maker of marine en- 
gines, but by the great plough-manufacturing firm, Messrs. 


Curtous REMEDY FoR Gout.—A curious remedy for gout 
is described by Kossuth in the Hungarian paper Magyar 
Ujsag. He says that, having suffered for some time from 
gout in the head, he was recommended by his physicians to 
go to the grotto of Monsummano, near Pistoja, in Tuscany, 


which has for the last thirty years had a local reputation for | jud 


curing persons afflicted with rheumatism and other kindred 
diseases. On arriving at the grotto, he had to take off all 
his clothes and enter with nothing bata long shirt anda 
pair of slippers. The interior is lighted with wax candles, 
which show the beautiful stalactites that hang down from 
the roof. Here he sat for ten minutes, after which he began 
to perspire profusely, and the doctor hurried him out of the 
grotto, although he would have liked to remain some time 
longer. He was then rubbed with cloths and wrapped up in 
flannel, and, after a warm bath, breakfasted in the adjoining 
restaurant. This treatment w*s repeated daily for eight days, 
at the end of which time he was completely cured. Kossuth 
says that no one has yet been able to explain the healing 
properties of the grutto; the temperature in its warmest 
parts is not more than from 32 deg. to 34 deg. centigrade, and 


}is often cooler than that of the air outside, while the water 


in the grotto is quite cold. Kossuth believes that the cflect 
produced must be due to some electro-magnetic agency. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Paris Jockey Club bas sent a letter of congratulation to 
the Prince of Wales on the re-establishment of his health. 

The new Archbishop of Paris has granted permission to the 
priests of his diocese to allow their beards to grow. 

Sir Richard Wallace has offered to restock that part of the 
Bois de Boulogne which was cut down for firewood during the 
siege. 

The Queen has been elected a member of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

The Court Journal says :—It is definitely arranged that the 
autumn manceuvres shall take place this year in the North 
of England. Cannock Chase and the surrounding country, or 
the moors of the West of Yorkshire, are likely places to be 
chosen, but the fixture has not yet been made, The force 
will be larger than that which recently operated in Surrey. 
Probably it will reach 50,000 men. The increase will be 
chiefly made up by volunteer and militia regiments. Efforts 
are now being made to secure a good attendance of the for- 
mer class.” 


A company has been formed called ‘‘The Channel Tun- 
nel Company (Limited,)” for commencing the work of 
making a tunnel from near Dover to a point near Calais. The 
capital of the company is £30,000, which is being privately 
subscribed, with the immediate object of making a trial shaft 
and driving a driftway on the English side, about halfa mile 
beyond low water mark, with the view of proving the practi- 
cability of tunnelling under the Channel. 

Lord Derby the other day mentioned an anecdote which, 
prima facie, seems to show that education is ‘‘ valueless.” At 
a gathering in Australia not long since four people met, three 
of whom were shepherds on a sheep farm, One of these had 
taken a degree at Oxford, another at Cambridge, and a third 
at a German university, The fourth was their employer, a 
squatter, rich in flocks and herds, but scarcely able to read 
and write, much less to keep his own accounts, 

The work of revising the New Testament, confided by the 
Convocation of the Southern Province toa company of learn- 
ed men, is expected to occupy six years longer. The an- 
nouncement of the Bishop of Manchester to this effect, made 
on the authority of Canon Lightfoot, will produce some dis- 
appointment. It was generally hoped that the rate of pro- 
gress would be much more rapid. 

The Swiss Times says that the Genevese pastors are not 
slow in availing themselves of the liberty recently accorded 
them of making alterations in the liturgy and occasional ser- 
vices according to the bias of their own views. Very recently 
Pastor Henry declared to the Consistory that in the baptismal 
service he omits those clauses which bear reference to he- 
reditary corruption as well as the Apostles’ Creed; and Pas- 
tor Chantre intimates that he suppresses in the Doxology the 
words which bear reference to the Third Person of the Trinity, 
as well as those in the communion service which condemn un- 
worthy communicants. 


At the meeting of the general council of the International 
recently (writes the London correspondent of the Scotsman) 
Karl Marx brought forward a proposition to prevent any re- 
presentative of a trade society being a member of the general 
council, supporting this proposition by an argument to show 
that there was in truth no unity of interest between the In- 
ternational and trades unions. ‘The latter had for their final 
cause the raising of the rate of wages, while the International 
proposed to accomplish the abolition of wages altogether. 

There have been only four Speakers of the English House 
of Commons since the death of George III., which occurred 
above half a century ago. When George IV. succeeded to 
the Throne 1820, Mr. C. Manners Sutton was Speaker, having 
been chosen for that high office in 1817; and he remained 
Speaker down to the dissolution of the first Reformed Parlia- 
mentin 1834. On tke meeting of the next Parliament, on the 
19th of February, 1835, his re-election was opposed, this first 
opportunity for a trial of strength between the two political 
parties being taken. On that occasion the new Ministry (Sir 
R. Peel’s) was defeated, the numbers being—for Mr. James 
Abercromby, 316; and for Sir C. Manners Sutton, 306. The 
latter was then created Viscount Canterbury. Mr. Abercrom- 
by was Speaker only a very few years. He retired at the 
Whitsuntide recess in 1839, and again there was a contest. 
The numbers on this occasion were—for Mr. C. Shaw Lefe- 
vre, 317; and for Mr. Goulburn, 299. Mr. Abercromby was 
then created Baron Dumferline. Mr. Shaw Lefevre remained 
Speaker for nearly 18 years. He retired at the dissolution of 
Parliament in March, 1857, and was created Viscount Evers- 
ley. On the meeting of the new Parliament on the 30th of 
April, 1857, Mr. J. Evelyn Denison was unanimously chosen 
Speaker. Mr. Denison has, therefore, been Speaker for 
nearly 15 years. 





tofore. 


The opening of the Medical Schools in London has been 
signalised this year by a lively discussion as to whether a cab- 
bage has a vegetable soul, and a human being a spiritual or 
rational soul, or whether both are not the same thing. No 
wonder that the bills of mortality are so heavy. 
“IT believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,” said a lady 
to her husband one day. ‘‘ Why so?” inquired the husband. 
** Because Abel was killed by a club, and your club will kill 
me if you continue to go to it every night.” 
A Californian paper advises visitors thus :—‘‘ If you want to 
tella man in California that his views are correct, and his 
g t unimpeachable, you put it in this way—‘ Sir, yorr 
head is level.’ ” 
A short time back the quer.ion was asked, ‘‘ Why do men 
marry?” he following reply was not less singular than 
true :—‘‘ Some young men marry for dimples, some ears, some 
noses; the contest, however, generally lies between the eyes 
and hair. The mouth, too, is occasionally married, the chin 
not so often,” 

The other day a gentleman for being in very high spirits 
of wine) was sent to prison. ‘*‘Why did you not bai! him 
out?” inquired a mutual friend. ‘ Bail him out!” exclaimed 
the other; ‘‘ why you could not pump him out.” 
An English farmer’s wife, who, some time ago, found that a 
party of Baptists had performed the inaugural ceremony of 
their sect on her premises, exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ Drat the 
creatures! I'll teach them to leave their nasty sins in my 
pond!” 

A poet indited a sonnet to his mistress, entitled, ‘‘I kiss 
her sub rosa.” ‘The compositor knew better than that, and 
set it up in printer’s Latin, ‘I kiss her snub nosa.” 

“* Oh, yes,” said a fair critic recently ata ball to her partner, 
with that vivacity of speech and manner in which the ‘‘ gen- 
tler” sex indulge when picking a friend to pieces—*‘ Oh, yes, 
she would be very presentable, if Nature hadn’t turned up so 
much of her legs to make her feet.” 

A lady from China, who was diving with a bishop, told him 
that English flowers reared in that country lose their perfume 
in two or three years. ‘‘ Indeed!” was the immediate re- 
mark 5 **I had no idea that the Chinese were such descen- 




























































































The following question is now being discussed before the 
London Sucking Barrister's Debating Society :—‘*Oan a big 
man ache harder than a little one ?” 


Oh! this is the most modest thing of all. One of the can- 
didates for the ‘‘coming” county of Galway says—‘‘ He ad- 
heres to his determination to urge on the Government, since 
it rules over so many Roman Catholics, the necessity of stimu- 
lating, and acting with, foreign nations to restore the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope.” 

A ball-room conversation is thus reported :—A young gen- 

eman advances to a lady who considers herself the belle of 
the room—not among young ladies an isolated condition of 
mind. He makes a low bow, and stammers forth blushingly 
as follows :—‘‘ Might I ask you—ah ” The young lady 
understands him at once, and, rather haughtily, at the pre- 
sumption and to show her exact value, replies, ‘‘I am very 
sorry, but I am engaged for the next three dances.” Young 
gentleman: ‘‘It is not dancing—ah—it is—it's—beg your 
pardon ; you are a-sitting on my hat!” The look of the lady 
a even more crushing than the physical performance had 

een. 

A member of the School Board remarks—‘‘ If in our school- 
boys the rule of three is proverbially trying, how much har- 
der in after life do we find the rule of one.”” He has been 
married only fourteen months.” 

Last conundrum of the sleepiest member of the Schoo! 

‘oard :—‘‘ If you wish a very religious man to go to sleep, by 
what imperial nawe should you address him? Nap- 
holy-un.” 

A traveller lost on a Yorkshire moor, after desperately pur- 
suing a rather hopeless track for some time, had the good for- 
tune to meet a member of a shrewd and plain speaking sect. 
** This is the way to York, is it not?” said the traveller. ‘lo 
which the other replied, ‘‘ Friend, first thou tellest me a lie, 
and then thou askest a question.” 


A blind musician stood in one of the principal thorough- 
fares performing on his instrument, when a little boy was ob- 
served to take up his position by the side of the poor afflicted 
mendicant, and, with cap in his hand, solicit alms from pass- 
ers-by. After receiving a few pence he turned the street cor- 
ner, and quietly removed off with the money, leaving the mu- 
sician actively continuing his performance on the cheery 
flageolet. Such is life. 

The following bona fide advertisement is from a Kent paper: 
—‘‘ Notice.—In consequence of -—, the practical teetotal 
bootmaker of ——, being very ill in consequence of his hay- 
ing caught a severe cold through attending Divine service on 
that cold damp night, New Year's Eve, in the large room con- 
nected with Ebenezer Chapel, ——, he therefore begs that all 
the Chnistian ministers who are personally acquainted with 
him will offer up prayers to Almighty God for his safe reco- 
very to perfect health at the many churches snd Christian dis- 
senting chapels in many large towns that he has very much 
frequented in his younger days, as hundreds of the poor in 
—— and the surrounding villages are waiting for him to sup- 
ply them with more cheap strong boots and shoes from his 
establishment, ——, which has been establisted for more than 
three years.” 

Taking-in Sail—A mock auction.———Brown writes to 
learn if a policemen has any Jegal right to ‘‘take up” a note, 
f a man has a great many debts, are they ‘‘ very much 
to his credit ?” The Common Lot—Twenty-five feet by 
one hundred. Disciples of Knox—Prize-fizhters. 
Jenks says that a pawnbroker's office must be a loan some 
place.———Short Crops—Convicts’ hair. It has come 
out that Robespierre tried to kill himself in order that the guil- 
lotine should not get a head of him. Brick-layers ought 
to prove good artillery-men because they are so accustomed to 
mortar practice. Can the man who attends to the street 
lamps be called a light character? The man who was 
blown up by a nitro-glycerine explosion was so confused that 
he has not heen able to collect himself since. The suspi- 
cion that Othello entertained of Desdemona’s faithlessness to 

im did not make the Moor the merrier —The proper 
place for spinsters—Isle of Man. What is bigger than the 
biggest nutmeg—-A nutmeg grater. 









































There will be five eclipses in 1872—two of the sun, two of 
the moon, and one of the Radival party. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITALN. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


The following is the telegraphic report of the Queen's speech, 
which was read by the Lord Chancellor at the opening of Par- 


liament on the 5th: 


My Loxkps anp GentLEMEN—I avail myself of the opportu- 


nity afforded by your reassembling for the discharge of you 





tion of the chair. In a voice marked with emotion, he re- 
ferred to the years he had occupied the seat he was now about 





= deliberated an hour and a half, and on returning into 
court said they found the prisoner guilty, but wished strongly 





to leave, expressed his profound gratitude for the d 
| tion he had ever received, and bid the members farewell. Mr. 
Giadstone regretted the withdrawal of the right honorable 
gentleman who had presided so long and well over the delib- 
erations of the House, and proceeded to deliver a glowing 
eulogy. He closed by announcing that he should bring in, at 
the next s‘tting, two resolutions, one giving the thanks of the 
House of Commons to its presiding officer, and the other pray- 
ing Her Majesty the Queen to be pleased to bestow some 
; | mark of royal favor upon an able and faithful public servant. 


momentous duties to renew the expression of my thankful- Sir John Pakington, in the absence of Mr. Disraeli, expressed 


ness to the Almighty for the deliverance of my son from 
most imminent danger, and my lively recollection of the pro- 
found universal sympathy shown by my loyal people during 
I purpose that on Tuesday, 


that period of anxiety and trial. 


the unfeigned regret of the opposition members at the resig- 
nation of Mr. Denyison, of whom he spoke in terms of the 
highest praise. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ 


the 27th inst., coaformably to the good and becoming usages | Association recently, Mr. Benson Rathbone, the retiring pre- 


of former days, tue blessing thus received shall be acknow- 
edged, on bebalt of the nation, by thanksgiving in the Me:ro- 
At this celebration it is my desire and 
Direction has been given to provide the 
necessary accommodation for the members of Parliament. The 


1 
litan Cathedral. 
ape to be present. 


sident, remarked that the tone of morality on the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange was higher now than it was during the 
American war, though still not so high as twenty years ago. 
He hoped the time had gone by when brokers who had bought 
“bales ” of cotton would label them Orleans, in order to gain 


assurances of friendship that I receive from foreign Powers | 4 farthing per pound, and that the time was past also when a 


continue in all respects satisfactory; aud I need hardly assure 
you that my endeavors will at all times be steadily directed 


toward the maintenance of those friendly relations, 


The slave trade, and practices scarcely to be distinguished 
from slave trading, are still pursued in more than one quarter 
of the world, and continue to attract the attention of my Gov- 
In the South Sea Islands the name of the British 
Empire is even now dishonored by the connection of some of 
my subjects with these nefarious practices ; and in one of them 
the murder of an exemplary prelate casts fresh light upon 


ernwent. 


some of the baneful consequences. 


means for the counteraction of the evil. 


Various communications have passed between my Govern- 
ment and that of France on the subject of the commercial treaty 
From the divergence in the views re- 
spectively entertained in relation to the value of protective 
laws, this correspondence has not brought about any agree- 
Both sides, how- 
ever, have uniformly declared their earnest desire that nothing 
shall occur to impair the cordiality which has so long prevailed 
The papers relating to these subjects 


concluded in 1860. 


ment to modify that important convention, 


between the nations, 
will be laid before you. 


The arbitrators appointed pursuant to the Treaty of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of amicably settling the Alabama claims, 
Cases were laid before 
In the 
case so submitted by the United States large claims are in- 
cluded which are understood, on my part, not to be within 
the provivee of the arbitrators. On this subject I have caused 


held their first meeting in Geneva. 
the arbitrators on behalf of each party to the treaty. 


broker would take the same price from a friend (who would 
pay him brokerage) that he had refused in the open market 
(where he would not gain a commission). If the cotton trade 
of Liverpool were conducted with honor and straightforward- 
ness, no amalgamations of railways or other influences could 
divert the trade from Liverpool. But honesty and honor 
were essential. 

The Queen has sent, through his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the following gracious reply to Lord Napier’s 
expression, on behalf of the army, of sympathy with the 


A bill will be presented | Queen’s anxiety, and congratulation on the improvement of 
you for facilitating the trial of offenses of this class in Austra- 


lia. Endeavors will be made to increase, in other forms, the 


the Prince's health :—‘t The Queen's desires to express to you 
her gratitude fur the kind feeling shown by yourself and the 
army in India towards Her Majasty at this trying time. The 
latest intelligence of the Prince is most satisfactory.” 

It is stated that the gathering of troops at Delhi—7,000 
Europeans, 11,000 natives, 5,000 horse, and 54 guns—to form 
the Camp of Exercise, has caused no small anxiety in the n-- 
tive mind. What does it all mean? is the question on every 
lip. ‘The natives canrot believe that all these troops and 
stores, and the presence of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Viceroy, and other grandees, can mean nothing more than 
practice—a show, a series of parades. At Delhi, among the 
Mahometans, we are assured there has been something very 
like a panic, and a large number of families have left for a safe 
place, after burying their jewels. 

The Secretary for War has notified that, in corsequence of 
the number of supernumerary officers now in the army who 
are to be absorbed, and candidates who have passed examina- 
tions awaiting commissions, no officers can be appuinted from 


a friendly communication to be made to the Government of the militia for the next two years. 


the United States. 


The Ewperor of Germany has undertaken 


Ata meeting of the Glasgow Chamber of C 





, held 


to arbitrate on the San Juan water boundary, and the cases of | on Monday, a letter was read from one of Dr, Livingston's 
the two governments have been presented to his Imperial |so0ns, asking that chamber to take an interest in the expedi- 


Majesty. 
pointed and is in session. 


‘The Committee who sit at Washington has been ap- 
The provisions of the treaty, which 


tion to search for his father. ‘The chamber cordially agreed 
to recommend a subscription towards the expenses of the un- 


require the consent of the Parliament of the Dominion of | dertaking now being made in Glasgow to its individual mem- 


Canada, await its assembling. 


bers and to the general public. It was stated that the second 


Turning to domestic affairs, I am glad to apprise you, that |son of Dr. Livingstone, who is studying for the medical pro- 
with a very few exceptions, Ireland has been free from serious | fession at Glasgow, has become so anxious about the safety of 


crime. 
and the advance in agricultural industry remarkable. 


Great Britain. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovse or Commons :—The principal 
estimates for the coming year have been prepared, and they 
I trust you will find them 
The state of the 


will at once be laid before you, 
suitable to the circumstances of the country. 


Trade in that part of the kingdom has been active, 
Tam 
able also to congratulate you, so far as present experience 
allows judgment to be passed, upon the perceptible diminution 
in the number of both graver crimes and habitual criminals in 


his father, that he has left for London to offer himself as a 
volunteer in the expedition. 


Several presents have just been received by English diplo. 
matic agents from the French Government, in recognition of 
services rendered during the war. The expression of grati- 
tude has taken this peculiar form owing to their recipients 
being prevented by the rules of the diplomatic service from 
accepting any order or distinction from a foreign power. 


Capt. John Philip Nolan, the Home Rule candidate, has 


revenue affords favorable indications of the demand for em- | ee” elected to Parliament from Galway. Mr. F. 8S. Powell, 


ployment, and of the general condition of the people—indica- 
tions which are corroborated by a decline of pauperism not 


inconsiderable. 


My Lorps aNp GentLemMen :—Your attention is invited to 


several measures of acknowledged national interest. 


the Conservative candidate, is elected from the West Riding 
ot Yorkshire, 

A telegram from India says that Deputy Commissioner 
Cowan has ordered 50 of the Kooka mutineers to be blown 


Among | from the mouths of cannon. 
these are bills for the improvement of public education in 


The Liverpool School Board have resolved to proceed at 


Scotland, for the regulation of the mines, for the amendment | once to make provision, by the erection of schools for 6,000 


of the licensing system, for fixing the relation of the Superior 


Courts of Justice and Appeal. 


the report of the Sanitary Commission. 


You, my Lords and Gentlemen, will, Iam confident, again 
apply your well known assiduity to the work of legislation, 


children in the districts which show the most urgent need for 


In particular a bill having for | increased school accommodation. 
its main object the establishment of secret voting; together 


with a measure relating to the corrupt practices at Parlia- 
mentary elections, will be immediately presented. Several 
measures of administrative improvement in Ireland will be 
laid before you; likewise legislative provisions founded on 


Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., and Sir George H. Seymour, the 
litigants in the suit concerning the title to the estates in the 
counties of Antrim and Down of the late Marquis of Hertford, 
have issued a joint notice to the tenantry stating that it has 
been agreed between them that Mr. Walter Stannus D.L., 
the agent of the late Marquis, should receive all the rents and 

rofits of the estates accrued since the day of the late Marquis's 


d it in th k of Ireland i 
which from the increasing exigencies of modern society, still death, and place thom upon deposit in the Bank of Ireland in 


seems to grow upon your hands; and I shall continue to rely, 
under Providence, alike on the loyalty of my people and your 
energy and wisdom to su-tain the constant efforts of the 
Crown to discharge the duties, uphold the rights and defend 


the honor of the Empire. 





The Prince of Wales attended church at Sandringham on 


Sunday last. 


The Court Circular announces that their Royal Highnesses, 
resent at the 
The number of seats on 
the occasion of the thanksgiving ceremonies is limited to 


the Prince and Princess of Wales, will be 
Thanksgiving services in St. Paul's. 


8,000. 


It has already been stated that honors of some kind would 
be conferred on Sir William Jenner and Dr. Gull for their ex- 
cellent services during the illness of the Prince of Wales; but 
The actual 


the reports current on the subject have varied. 
arrangement is, that Sir William Jenner, who is already 


Baronet, will be created a Civil Knight Commander of the 


Bath; aud that Dr. William Gull will be created a baronet. 


The annual Oxford and Cambridge boat race is spoken of as 


likely to take place on Saturday, March 23. 


Sir William Stirling Maxwell was installed on Tuesday, Reo- 


tor of the University of Edinburgh. 
f Lord Dudley (says the Levant 7imes) has arrived in Egyp 


and has been over the canal works to observe their progress 
He was to accompany the Khedive in a short 
Gen. Faidherbe was expected to 


and condition. 
excursion in Upper Egypt. 
be one of the party. 


In the House of Commons, op the 6th, the Right Hon. Mr. 
Dennison, a of the House, announced that, in conse- 


quence of 


health, he was compelled to tender his resigna- | altered at all, it must 


the joint name of the litigants, until it shall be determined by 
the final Court of Appeal who is to be the rightful owner of 
the property. 

‘There was a scientific entertainment of a novel and interest- 
ing character at the Crystal Palace on the 12th ult.—a soiree 
in the new aquarium. The ponds being well lighted up, the 
company wandered about admiring the cod, the crabs, crayfish, 
lobsters, and a fine cuttlefish, which was placed in a small 
place by itself. The orangery was also illuminated, and some 
tine shells were exhibited near that part of the building. At 
8 p.m. the company assembled close to the entrance of the 
tropical department, to listen toa lecture by Professor Fowler, 
F.R.S., who gave a lucid account of the peculiarities, both as 
to formation and habit, of the cod, the plaice, and the skate. 
In the course of the lecture Professor Fowler remarked that 
9,000 different species of fish might be said to exist. ‘The 
naturalist, however, was not to infer from this that there was 
insufficient room for painstaking research, as ten times that 
q | number, it was computed, had yet to be discovered. 


Mr. Watson's trial for the murder of his wife ended on the 
12th ult., in a verdict of guilty, with astrong recommendation 





that there was no question that the prisoner had killed his 
wife; that was admitted; and it was not contended that there 
was such provocation as might reduce the crime to manslaugh- 
ter. All the jury had to do was to say whether or not he was 
in asound state of mind when the crime was committed. Did 
he at the time he committed this act know what he was doing ? 
If not, of course he was not criminally responsible, Did he 
also know that what he was doing was wrong? He'was per- 


t, 


rule had been expressed by many eminent persons for whose 
opinion he had the greatest respect. But if it was to be 
altered by Act of Parliament. The 














to r d him to the mercy and clemency of the Crown 
on account of his advanced age and previous good character. 
The prisoner, upon being called upon in the usual form, said, 
‘*I only wish to say that the defence which has been main- 
tained in my favor is a just and honest one.” Mr. Justice 
Byles, assuming the black cap, said—‘‘ Prisoner at the bar,— 
Nobody who has heard this trial can regard your case other- 
wise than with the deepest compassion. My duty is simply to 
pronounce the sentence of the law.” The learned judge then 
pr d t of death in the usual form, and the 
prisoner, who was evidently in a weak state, was removed 
from the dock wirh the assistance of two warders. 


The trial of Christiana Edmunds for murder by poisoning 
took place at the Central Criminal Court before Mr. Baron 
Martin on the 15th and 16th ult. There were four indictments 
against the prisoner, one for murder, and three for attempts to 

der. @ specific case taken was that of a boy named 
Sidney Elbert Barker, who was alleged to have been pvisoned 
by a chocolate cream purchased at the shop of Mr. Maynard, 
a confectioner at Brighton, the poison having been introduced 
into the preparation through the prisoner's instrumentality. 
According to the opening statement of Mr. Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, who conducted the prosecution, Miss Edmunds bad 
formed an acquaintance with Dr. and Mrs. Beard—ar. acquain- 
tance which originally commenced in the doctor attending the 
prisoner professionally. ‘That acquaintance ‘‘seems to heve 
ripened into an intimacy scarcely consistent with the strict 
relations that ought to exist between a medical adviser and one 
of his female patients.” ‘Towards the close of 1870 the 
prisoner, while at the house of Dr. Beard, one day gave Mrs. 
Beard a chocolate cream, which that lady put into her mouth 
and sucked a portion, but finding it bad a very disagreeable 
taste she spat it out. This led to Dr. Beard accusiny the 
prisoner of attempting to poison his wife, and the suggestion 
of the prosecution was that in order to divert suspicion from 
herself the prisoner determined to pursue a course which 
would cast upon another person the blame which was attributed 
to her. What that course was the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was intended to show. She obtained stiychnine from a 
chemist named Garrett, on the pretence that she wanted it to 
kill cats with; and in order to obtain a further quantity she 
was —— to have forged a note purporting to come from 
Messrs. Glaisher and Kemp, chemists, asking Mr. Garrett for 
more strychnine. On some day between the 8th and 12th of 
June she asked a boy named Adam May to go into the shop of 
Mr. Maynard, a confectioner, and purchase fer her some 
chocolate creams, She took them from him, and gave bim 
back a bag containing similar creams, telling him to go back 
to the shop and change them, as they were not the sort of 
creams she wanted. The suggestion of the prosecution was 
that the prisoner substituted poisoned creams for those which 
the boy brought her from Mr, Maynard's shop. On the 12th 
of June Mr. Miller, uncle of the boy Barker, bought some 
chocolate creams at Mr. Maynard's shop and gave them to his 
nepbew. The boy was taken suddenly ill, and died in about 
twenty minutes in great agony. Mr. Miller himself ate some 
of the creams, and was also taken very ill, but recovered. 
Dr. Letheby said the symptoms in both case were those of 
poisoning by strychnine, and he also found strychnine in the 
t h of the d d boy. Some chocolate creams bought 
at Mr. Maynard’s shop on the same day were also analyzed, 
and found to contain strychnine. The jury, after exactly an 
hours’s deliberation, found a verdict of guilty, to which they 
appended no recommendation to mercy. The sentence of 
death was consequently passed upon her. 














AustrALia.—A telegraph cable from Java to Australia bad 
been successfully laid. The Australian Governments pro- 
posed to charter a steamer to convey dispatches between Port 
Darwin and Normantown until the overland line could be 
completed.—A valuable plumbago mine had been discovered 
near Seuterfield. The yield of the gold fields was increasing. — 
An expedition to explore New Guinea was to leave in January. 
‘The vine di had app d around Melbourne.—The Par- 
liament of Victoria had been petitioned to compel the Univer- 
sity to grant degrees to ladies.—The Tasmanian Parliamsut 
had been prorogued until May. Capt. Couth was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for enslaving natives of Polynesia. 
Full information regarding the Polynesian slave trade has been 
published by the Government agent at Fiji. Polynesian la- 
borers had murdered a portion of the crew of the schooner 
Cambria, and run the vessel ashore. The survivors of the 
— massacre were arrested, after eating three of their num- 

er. 





THE CONTINENT. 


The Committee on Capitulations have completed the exam- 
ination of Marshal Bazaine. 


_MM. Dufaure and Larcy decline the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. 

A schism has broken out among the clergy of Varis on ac- 
count of the extreme ultramontanism of the new Archbishop, 

The Archbishop of Cologne has ordered four professors of 
the University to subscribe to the dogma of Papal infallibility; 
the penalty in case of refusal being excommunication. 

The vacancy in the Cabinet caused by the resignation of M. 
Casimer Perier from the Ministry of the Interior, has been 
filled by the appointment to the position of M. Le Frane, the 
present Minister of Commerce. M. Toulard, now French 
Minister to Italy, is appointed the successor of M. Le Franc. 

The Putrie says the German Government has notified 
France of its willingness to accept a Frenca colony im part 
payment of the war indemnity. 

The Duke d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville, in a com- 
munication to the Official Journal, state if they had been pre- 
sent in the Assembly on Friday, they would have voted in 
favor of the return of the Assembly and Government to Paris, 

A Paris correspondent of the Pu/] Mall Gazette says: ‘*'The 
misery which reigns among the families of the Communists 
who were shot or who are in prison is heartrending, and there 





to mercy. Mr. Justice Byles, in summing up, told the jury | 


pe 
fectly aware that doubts on the universal applicability of this | 


is great difficulty in alltviating the sufferings of these unfor- 
tunate women and children, many of whom are innocent of all 
participation in the recent revolution by eiiher word or deed. 
| Charitable foreigners encounter serious obstacles in their 
efforts to relieve distress. I heard this morning of a gentle- 
|man finding sixteen children and three women in a hovel at 
| Belleville, with only one dish, and nothing to put on it till he 
| gave them money sent from England and America,” 
| Investigation has led to the discovery that the disturbance 
,at Barcelona and elsewhere were fomented by the Interne- 
tionel Society, and many members of the organization are now 
under arrest. 


Subscriptions have been opened in Madrid to aid the people 
,of France in the payment of the war indemnity to Germany. 
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pound, $660,000; iron one steel and their 
manufacture, to thirty o: forty per cent., 


£000,000 ; s ; i 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, bana ; cotton goods and wool, thirty to 


12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
Watt Street, & 41 LomBarp Street, Lonpon. 


ILENRY CLEWS & CO., 
52 WALL STREET. 


WHITK, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOUN BLOODGOOD & COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEL & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


thirty-five per cent., $3,050,000 ; woolen goods, 

| $8,000,000; earthenware, crockery, &c., five 
| per cent. reduction, $300,000; glass, to specific 
jrate of thirty to forty per cent., $690,000; 
jlumber, to 10 per cent., $700,000; additions 
| to free list, $4,000,000 ; total, $23,230,000. 


Cincinnati's Board of Trade have adopted 
resolutions declaring against the bill (which 
has passed the United States Senate, and 
remains to be acted upon by the House) for 
the admission into Chicago free of duty of 
articles entering into use for buildings, and 
earnestly urging the Senators and Represen- 
tatives from Ohio to oppose the bill as being 
impolitic, unjust and dangerous to the pros- 
perity and industry of the country. 


The French spoliation claims were again 
brought up for consideration in Congress 
during the week. These claims, which Mr 
Sumner estimates at $16,676,540, for 898 ves- 
sels, are based on these propositions : 

ist. That the claims in question were ad- 
mitted to be just and valid by France and the 
United States during the negotiations which 
terminated in the Convention of 30th Septem- 
ber, 1800. 

2d. That France paid these claims by pre- 
senting counter claims, as an offset, which 
were accepted by the United States. 

3d. That the United States, by thus releas- 
ing France from the claims of American citi- 
zens, and appropriating them to her own use, 
in satisfying the claims of France upon her 
has made herself justly liable for their pay- 
ment. 

Tue Corron PLANTING INTEREST.—Ac- 
counts from widely separated sections of the 
Cotton producing regions of the South repre- 





DUNC AN, SHER MAN & CO,, | Sent the planting interest as being depressed, 


11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 


money scarce, and trade dull. These repre- 
presentations are strongly emphasized at 
New-Orleans and Savannah, and can only be 
accounted for upon the supposition that there 
has been much holding back of Cottoa, with 
the view of obtaining better prices. Assum- 
ing this supposition to be correct, the policy 
has been measurably successful, since though 
the crop of last year was materially less than 
the preceding year, the price has ruled much 
higher. And what is more, the depression 
will be apt to disappear under the process of 





FINANC E AND TRADE. 





Watt Srreert, Fripay P. M., Feb. 9, 1872. 

The agitation connected with the Wash- 
ington treaty has not had so great a disturb- 
ing influence on the market as is the case 
abroad. There has, however, been very 
large and important transactions in ali finan- 
cial securities, with a slight decline in the 
stock market and an advance in gold. We 
do notsee why the present flurry should pro- 
duce a great effect on the market, as the re- 
jection of the treaty by England would 
merely place the two nations in the same 


marketing the residue of the crop. The Sa- 
vannah Republican says:—‘ We are inclined 
to the opinion that while many planters 
have disposed of their Cotton crops, there 
are still a goodly number who have held 
back for better prices and thus locked up, for 
the time being, the proceeds of their year's 
labor. If we are correct in this hypothesis, 
the present stringency is only temporary, and 
matters will continue to improve with the 
approach of Spring.” Itadds, however, that 
“the present condition of affairs gives rise to 
despondency, for if the country cannot prosper 
with eightcen and twenty cents paid for 
Cotton, we may well give up all hope for 
prosperity.” The same authority thinks it 


position they occupied before they came to | Probable that no small part of the present des- 


the agreement to settle the dispute by arbitra- 
tion. There is no probability of any serious 
rupture between the two countries. ‘The 
money market works easily at six per cent. 
for call loans. Discounts are in better de- 
mand at from 7 to 8 per cent. for prime en- 
dorsed paper. Gold shows an 


pondency among the planters is due to the 
unwise course pursued by that class in regard 
to the questions of labor and diversified in- 
dustry; and it counsels them to respect the 
“light of history,” which is that “no agri- 
cultural community ever flourished that did 


advance to | net raise its own food,” or else make up their 


110g, under the report of a further decliue | ™inds to impoverish themselves and all with 


in consuls, and the new American loan on 
the London market. : i 
firm at 109 and 109!; for 60 days, and 1095, 
and 109%; for Bankers’ short sight. Govern- 


whom they are connected. ‘This is a sensible 


Foreign exchange is admonition, and as another planting season 


is at hand, we trust the planters will accept 
it in the spirit in which it is tendered. With 


ments are steady, and the stock market shows | * ttiversified industry, the general employ- 


a slight recovery from the late decline. 


ment of fertilizers on impoverished land, and 


7. . : an improved cultivation wi smaller are 
rhe following are the latest steck quota- t ivation with a smaller area 
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U. &. Mxpress............ 683 G@ 64 64 @ 645 
Wells, Fergo........ .... 68 @ HY H4@ 6s 


There are several tarifl projects before | take it 


Congress, the most prominent of which is the 
bill of Senator Sherman, which proposes to 


of Cotton, would render possible a larger yield 
of the great staple than ever before. Well 
may our contemporary exclaim that, if the 
planters’ interest cannot prosper with Cotton 
returning eighteen to twenty cents, they may 
as well give itup. One source of Southern 
despondency is, doubtless, the unfortunate 
political condition of the South, with its em- 
barrassed State Governments and general 
financial misery, the way out of which is by 
no means Clear or easy. 


Some idea of the activity and prosperity of 
iron steamship building on the Clyde may be 
gathered from the fact that prices of hulls 
have advanced £2 to £3 per ton, and en- 
gines £9 to £10 per horse power, in the last 
twelve months. 

THE WANT oF More TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
Roaps.—Another heavy snow storm is re- 
ported in the far West, blockading again the 
Pacific Railway trains on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains. Very well; they must 

a as it comes. But this Winter's expe- 
rience on the Central Pacific route will be apt 


to hurry up the Northern Pacific Ro: ] 
reduce the salt and coal duties one-half; to Pos. vad, along 


take off one-third of the duties on tea, coffee, 
rice, potatoes and some kinds of lumber; and 
to make a reduction of ten per cent. on cotton 
goods, woolens, silks, metals, except iron and 
steel, and manufactures of metals, except pig 
iron and steel rails. The next bill in im- 
go is that introduced into the House by 
Mr. Burchard, of Illinois, which proposes a 
reduction of about twenty-four millions of 
dollars, the adatement being on the following 
articles :—Cval reduced to fifty cents per ton, 
$320,000; salt, eight to twelve cents per hun- 
dred pounds, $600,000 ; hides, to five per 
cent., $500,000; rice, and a quarter cents per 


which, from the depression of the Rocky 
Mountains in that. quarter, and in consequence 
of the warm winds from the Pacific, there is 
a comparatively light snow fall; and it will 
be apt to hurry up the Southern Pacific Road, 
which turns the flank of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada, and along which 
there is never any obstruction from snow. 
) And the fact is, we want all three of these 
Pacific Roads; and when they are all in 
operation the way and the through traffic 
will give work enough for all,and they will 
assist, a injure, each other in build- 
ing up all the country betwee ines.— 
tN. Y. Herald. sects 











Acoording to an annual review, the 
British Marine Insurance interest appears to 
have been in a prosperous condition at the 
close of 1871, notwithstanding the year has 
been marked by an almost coptinuous series 
of gales and disasters. Missing ships reported 
during the year amounted to the large num- 
ber of 71, and cases of collision to 1163, of 
which 188 terminated fatally to one or both 
of the vessels. The shares of the British Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies show an average 
improvement during the year of £2; but this 
is not all, as the divicends paid were largely 
increased in amount in almost every case, 
and large sums carried to reserve. Owing 
to the low premiums now paid in almost 
every trade, and the large increase in losses 
in 1871, a like result’ for the present year is 
scarcely to be looked for. 


Tue 'Precrovs Metars.—The imports 
and exports of gold and silver bullion and 
specie registered at the Custom House of the 
United Kingdom in 1871 show a very exten- 
sive movement of the precious metals. The 
imports of gold into the United Kingdom 
were of the value of £21,613,005, and of sil- 
ver £16,527,322, making a total of £38,140,327. 
The exports of gold were of the value of 
£20,698,275, of silver £13,062,396, making a 
total of £33,760,671. The imports of gold in 
clude £6,898,826 from Australia, £6,492,595 
from the United States, and £1,172,442 from 
South America; and the imports of silver in- 
clude £5,673,958 from the United States, 
£3,068,216 from China, and £3,403,445 from 
South America The exports of gold include 
£3,288,294 to South America (two-thirds of 
it to Brazil), £1,405,641 to Egypt,and £1,142,- 
845 to South Africa; and of silver £3,041,186 
to Egypt, being chiefly bullion for India. In 
Europe our custom house returns show in 
1871 an export of gold from this country to 
Germany to the amount of no less than 
€8,487,948, and of silver £3,092,222, and an 
import thence into the United Kingdom of 
£922,381 gold, and £1,184,386 silver. Our 
import of gold from France advanced to 
£3,702,208, our import thence of silver decli- 
ning to £1,089,247; our export of gold to 
France declined to £1,569,171, that of silver 
amounting to £1,239,904. The exports of 
gold to Portugal were large, and both of gold 
and silver to Belgium and the exports of 
silver to Holland and to Spain. The excess 
of the total imports of gold and silver into 
the United Kingdom over the exports was 
£4,123,463 in 1869, £10,535,978 in 1870, and 
£4,379,656 in 1871. 

PAYMENTS FoR Wneat.—The value of the 
foreign wheat imported into the United 
Kingdom last year was very considerable, 
amounting to £23,345,630 as compared with 
£16,264,027 in 1870, and £19,515,758 in 1869. 
In 1868 the corresponding total, however, 
was £22,069,353, and in 1867 £24,985,000. In 
1862, also, wheat was imported to the value 
of £23,203,000; but, with the exception of 
1867, foreign wheat appears to have been im- 
ported into the United Kingdom to a greater 
value than in any preceding twelve months. 
In last year’s total, Sone wheat figured for 
£8,940,597, against £5,117,392 in 1870, and 
£4,518,108 in 1869. 


THe VALUE oF Money iN 1871.—The 
Financier notes that there are as yet few, if 
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any, indications of a permanent rise in the 
rates of discount, an@ the latest returns show 
that the Bank’s bullion and reserve are far 
above the average. The average of 1871 has 
been under 3 per cent. As compared with 
| the two previous years, a decline of 1 per 
| cent: is apparent, and, by contrast with the 
mean value for the last eleven years, the re- 
duction in 1871 was 144 percent. Money, 
therefore, was unusually low in price during 
the past year, and, where it 1 per cent. above 
its present point, it would still be under the 
average of a series of years. So far as the 
money market is concerned, every feature is 
highly favorable to the expansion of commer- 
cial and financial business, which is looked 
for in the New Year. 


The North China Jerald, published at 
Shanghae, in reviewing the past decade, says 
that if everything has not been accomplished 
that could be desired, there is much room for 


Chinese exclusiveness have been removed. 
It further announces that an experiment is 
about to be introduced in the North of 
China, that it is hoped may be the forerunner 
of an extensive railway system throughout 
the Empire. The foreign residents are about 
to run a road steamer for the conveyance of 
goods between Taku and Tientsin. They 
say, that although it is true the treaty does 
not provide for the use of a road steamer, 
there is nothing against it, and claim that it 
is onc of the foreign agencies on which they 
are by the terms of the treaty entitled to 
rely. They are therefore anxiously waiting 
to see whether the local authorities will 
interfere, or whether having viewed it in 
successful operation, they will so far endorse 
it as to look favorably on a railroad scheme 
should oye be devised. It is also stated that 
the foreign governments are considering the 
propriety of renewing the demand for audi- 
ence with the Emperor, which has hitherto 
been persistently denied. The French Minis- 
ter has likewise opened the questicn of inland 
steam navigation, and this, it is expected, will 
be insisted upon by the European treaty 
powers. Although our Government wisely 
abstains from the “bombshell diplomacy” of 
Europe, it will lend its moral influence to 
promote freer intercourse. ; 
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ST. JOSEPH AND §DENVER (:TY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Brarine Erout pen_Cent. (8 p. c,) INTEREST, 


Payase 1n Gop, 


FREE OF TAX. 


Anp 1x DenomINaTions oF $1,000, $500 anD 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. ‘This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company’s magnificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea'ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principal in New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

. Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. But they are receivable at par and ac- 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. The right is reserved to advance 

he present selling price without notice. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (8s), recently 
placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 
W14 fo 1024 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers: 
No. 11 WALL STREET. 


IMPORTANT 


TO 


PHVESTORS. 


—_ 


The large and continuous 


sales of Northern Pacific 7.30 
Gold Bonds in this country and 
Europe, guarantee the early com- 


pletion of the entire line of road. 


The Bonds are offered at par in cur- 
rency, and are secured by a FIRST and 
ONLY Mortgage on the Road and its 
earnings and ALL THE PROPERTY OF 
THE COMPANY, including nearly 50,- 
000,000 of acres of the best agricultural 
timer sections en the Continent. 


They are issued in denominations of 
from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and in view of 
the ample security upon which they are 
based, we believe NO SAFER INVEST- 
MENT can be made, nor one yielding a 
LARGER INCOME. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
No. 20 Wall Street. 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... . $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 

PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Ws. C. PickERsGILL H. peB. Rovurs. 
Francis Skippy. Apa Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
Benjamin B. SHERMAN. Roya. LPs. 
GroreE Moke. W. Butter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
EpmunpD Hurry, Surveyor. 








AGENCY 

ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 


this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 Wall Street. 





CASE CAPTERL:. « 060 venssesss $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO............ 1,100,000 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 Wall Street 


TO NO. 201 BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 


The Liverpool &- Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“<< in the 


United States, 3,000,000 
45 William St. 











OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
CaprTat, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: 


Deposited with Insurance Depart- 
ments of various States.......... $375,300 
In hands of Trustees.............. 30, 
Cash in Bank and other Assets 95,976 
SE veiasunesnasuee oma $701,276 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD Knapp, WiiaiaM H. Macy, 
Pres't Mechanics’ Bank. _Pres't Leather Manuf. Bk. 

JAMES M. Morrison, 
President Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
Samuet D. Bascock, Martin Bates, 
AncuiBaLp Baxter,; H. B. CLar.iy, 
Witu1aM H. Guion, J. B. Jonnston, 
SHEPHERD Knapp, H. F. Spaupine, 
JoOsePH STUART, F. H. N. Wuitine, 
GEo. ADLARD. 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, ° 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 





Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Casi CAPITAL..........cccccceees $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 


solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


ANDREWS & C0O., Paris. 


Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Franc do. on Paris House. 

Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 

Loans negotiated. 

Deposits received at interest. 





Banking House 

OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also C ial 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


| OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 26, 1672. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEM BER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
January, 187! 


2,033,675 48 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, J871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . . 88,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mort yages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 95 
Cash in Bank....... MUPAIGEOMEGR incneecs 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to ~ holders thereof, or their 
> representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Com any for the year 
ending 81st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be — on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 
By Order of the,Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JosEPH GarLLarD. JR., 
Cares Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 

Ws. C. PIcKERSGILL, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuares H. Russex1, 
Lowe ut Hoisroox, 
R. Waretn Weston, 
Roya PHEtps, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Prixor, 
Witu1aM E. Doper, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danrex S. Miner, 
Wa. Srurars, 


B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Mn turn, 
Gorpon W. Bugnuam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
Witi1am H. Wess, 
SHEPParD Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuartes P. Burpert, 
Rosr. C. Fereuson, 
Wixuam E, Bunxsr, 
Samvuet L. Mircur, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buaxkg, 
Cuar.zs D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres'’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
ESTABLISHED.......... .. - 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcnigap, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davin SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. BoorRMAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








oO. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , } London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. ° 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 
Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 
Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 








AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
eats “ Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Franci Bills coll d, and other 
business transacted. 





JOHN PATON 
ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents, 





IVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN DIFFER 
ent States, Desertion, etc., sufficient cause. 

Ne publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 180 Broadway. 
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